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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Labour Party did not come through the debate on 
the contractual agreements with Germany with much 
credit. To end the agreement on foreign policy that 
remained unbroken through the 1945 and 1950 

Parliaments and cast two votes against a Government which 
was simply carrying to its logical conclusion the course the 
Labour Opposition had followed when in office, and that in 
face of earnest and persuasive appeals by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, is to assume a great responsibility. It is not to be believed 
that either Mr. Attlee or Mr. Morrison would have assumed 
it if they had been free agents, and it is not without significance 
that neither the former Prime Minister nor the former Foreign 
Secretary saw fit to intervene in the most important foreign 
affairs debate of the present session. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Labour Party amendment was the result 
of a compromise, reached after lively discussion at a Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party meeting before the debate. To have 
moved the amendment, and on its defeat to have let the 
principal motion go through unopposed, which is the normal 
House of Commons practice, would have been regrettable, but 
no serious exception could have been taken to it. But to vote 
against a motion in favour of ratifying agreements of the first 
moment, reached with considerable difficulty between the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France, Germany and other 
Powers, was calculated, as Mr. Eden urged, to have the worst 
effect on opinion outside this country. But it was no use for 
Mr. Eden to urge anything. The Labour Party had tied its 
own hands before the debate opened. Labour’s Left is 
dragging it into strange places. But due acknowledgement 
should be made of the breadth of outlook shown by speakers 
like Lord Pakenham in the Lords, and Mr. Bellenger and 
Mr. Mayhew in the Commons, who dissociated themselves in 
impressive speeches from their party’s line. 


Reform in Egypt 


Egypt still buzzes with talk of reform. Several measures 
have already been enacted—such as the abolition of titles 
and the reduction of the royal income—which fit in with the 
present mood, but the real tests are ahead. Proceedings against 
those suspected of corruption cannot be hurried, because they 


must of course be conducted according to due process of the 
law; the critical moment will come when the obvious scape- 
goats have been arraigned, and the decision has to be made 
how much wider the net of the purge shall be cast. Mean- 
while General Neguib and Ali Maher have avoided the 
proffered embraces of the Wafd. It was never likely that 
either of them would be attracted by the idea, since the Wafd, 
just as much as the Court, has been symbolic of the corrupt 
and inefficient régime which the Army has set itself to 
abolish. But if the Wafd is to form the opposition, then the 
need to organise political support for the present régime 
becomes all the more urgent. General Neguib has proclaimed 
himself the defender of the constitution, which means that 
preparations for a general election cannot be much longer 
delayed. And as far as the machinery of organising elections 
goes the Wafd still has a good start over its rivals. If in the 
next few months Ali Maher could achieve some striking success 
in domestic or external affairs his hand would be enormously 
strengthened. Internally the purge, in its various forms, may 
help his credit, though in the long run only a wider measure 
of social reform could bring direct benefit to the voters. And 
if the Army is to be strengthened the financing of social 
reforms at the same time will be difficult. Externally the only 
triumph that would really count would be a settlement, 
favourable to Egypt, of the dispute with Britain. The talks 
which Ali Maher has had with the British Ambassador in the 
past week have presumably been connected with this problem, 
though not, it would seem, in much specific detail, 
and if the progressive withdrawal of British troops from the 
Canal Zone could be arranged this would indeed be a triumph 
to set against the still far from popular idea of a Middle East 
defence pact, with which the withdrawal would presumably 
be associated. 


Defence in the Pacific 


There is no reason fof any complaint that Great Britain 
is not taking part in the Pacific Conference at Honolulu. The 
origin of the conference made it quite unnecessary, and indeed 
unnatural, that she: should. When the treaty between the 
Allied Powers and Japan, providing for Japan’s reappearance 
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as a military and naval Power, was under discussion, Australia 
and New Zealand were very intelligibly alarmed at the possible 
revival of a threat to their own security. To dispel such 
apprehensions the United States offered a mutual security pact 
to the two Dominions, which thereupon agreed, though with 
some hesitation, to sign the Japanese Treaty. The present 
conference is between the three signatories of the pact in 
question, and there is no reason why any other Power should 
take part in it. There is no danger of Australia and New 
Zealand being drawn into the American  orbit—their 
unqualified allegiance to the Commonwealth has never been 
for a moment in question—and the participants in the con- 
ference have given the fullest assurance that Great Britain 
will be kept fully informed as to everything discussed and 
decided. There is therefore every reason for wishing the con- 
ference well. Its limitations are recognised—and desired by 
the three parties concerned. Mr. Acheson has said that there 
is no intention of enlarging the Pacific Defence Council at 
present. There is no reason why there should be. A Pacific 
Pact roughly resembling the North Atlantic Pact may or may 
not be a good thing. On balance it no doubt would be, but 
it would be something quite different from the present restricted 
council. Meanwhile the tripartite pact has very definite value. 


The Bey Procrastinates 

After the disturbances in Tunisia early this year the French 
Resident-General handed to the Bey of Tunis proposals for 
widespread reforms which had been drawn up by the French 
Government. These, while admitting that the only sovereignty 
in Tunisia was that of the Bey, provided for the progressive 
transfer of power to Tunisian Ministers and ofiicials, and this 
carried appreciably further the process of Tunisian self- 
government. For the last few months Tunisia has been rela- 
tively quiet, and there was reason to hope that both the Bey 
and the Cabinet of M. Baccouche, which was formed in April, 
were prepared to accept the reforms as a working instrument. 
For various reasons these early hopes have been disappointed. 
In the first place French opinion, as manifested in .the 
Assembly’s debates on Tunisia, is seriously divided over the 
reforms; the supporters of the reforms, as they stand, - are 
few and unenthusiastic, while the criticism which the reforms 
underwent in Paris has naturally encouraged the belief in 
Tunis that they may be subject to later modification. Secondly, 
the Neo-Destour Party, which is still well-supported, has 
declared against the reforms, declaring them to be “ illusory ” 
and “intended to deceive international opinion.” Another 
factor affecting the Tunisian position is the determination of 
several Asiatic Governments to bring Tunis before the United 
Nations. A Pakistani motion to discuss Tunis was defeated 
in the Security Council in April, but renewed efforts to get 
it debated by the General Assembly are to be expected in 
the autumn. For all these reasons the Bey has been 
encouraged to procrastinate, and by calling an ad hoc council 
of notables to consider the reforms he has chosen a form of 
procrastination which puts the French in an awkward position. 


High Horse Race 


There is some danger that both the British and Japanese 
Governments may take such a high line over the case of two 
British sailors who recently “stole” a taxi in Kobe that the matter 
will be more difficult to settle than it need be. The Japanese 
authorities, in assuming that they have a right to imprison 
the offending sailors for two and a half years despite the fact 
that the whole question of Japanese jurisdiction over United 
Nations forces is still under discussion, have given themselves 
the. benefit of a very considerable doubt. The British 
authorities, in asking, in what seems to have been a rather 
peremptory manner, for the men concerned to be handed over 
to the British Navy, seem to have shown rather inadequate 
consideration for a Government which has formally achieved 
independence under the San Francisco Treaty. No doubt the 
Japanese, so recently rid of the smart of defeat, are still very 
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touchy. But in such cases good results are most likely to be 
achieved by a moderate approach. After all it is results that 
matter. Two sailors have “stolen” a taxi and goods to the value 
of thirty-four shillings. Unless they did this in a very violent 
manner, a sentence of two and a half years’, imprisonment 
seems harsh, particularly since it would appear to be some- 
what difficult for them to retain unobtrusive possession of 
their loot in Japan or to secrete it in some part of their ship. 
It should not be beyond the ability of the British diplomatic 
service to represent to the authorities in Kobe that, quite 
apart from any dispute about jurisdiction, the sentences are 
excessive, and that in any case British naval discipline is not 
such that men who steal taxis during shore-leave are left under 
any misapprehension as to the seriousness of their mis- 
demeanours. 


A Ribboned Coat ? 


Are the grapes sour? A little, no doubt. There really 
did seem a good chance that the team which Britain sent to 
Helsinki for the Olympic Games might come back with five 
or six gold medals in their pockets (or wherever gold medals 
are worn). As it is the final score is one gold medal, and 
even that one we have to share with horses. It is all very 
disappointing, and the British competitors at Helsinki must 
have been as easily distinguished towards the end by the stiff- 
ness of their upper lips as by the Tyrolean hats which, for 
some extraordinary reason, were part of the national uniform. 
However, when the reasons for our failure have been analysed 
and debated, some questions of permanent -interest remain. 
First, are the Olympic Games, with their strong emphasis on 
national achievements, departing from the ideals which they 
were founded to foster, which were international rather than 
national ? The answer to this is probably that in a world which 
is still burdened by fierce national prides the most that the 
Games can hope to do is give rivalry between the nations 
a worthier ground on which to work itself out. And this the 
Games this year seem to have achieved. The second question 
is whether Britain can match the intense effort which some 
other countries put into their Olympic entries. To the credit 
of our team it should be said that they still are genuine 
amateurs, whereas the competitors from some other countries 
seem to be professionals in every sense except the letter of 
the regulations. Does the British public, let alone the British 
sportsmen themselves, realty want to turn athletics into the 
grim industry which it has become elsewhere ? The answer 
must definitely be no. 


Life and Death 


Not as direct sequel, but, as it happens in chronological 
sequence, to the short series of articles which have just 
appeared in these columns under the general heading “ Living 
Sensibly ” the Spectator publishes today the first of two notable 
articles by Dr. Erich Geiringer, of Edinburgh, on the subject 
of death. There might be some temptation to follow out the 
earlier idea and make the subject “ Dying Sensibly.” But 
the approach to death calls for something much more than 
mere good sense. It calls for courage, for reasoned calm, for 
resignation. The Christian should of all people be able to face 
death in the spirit of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, for whom “ all the 
trumpets sounded on the other side”; yet Socrates was no 
Christian. Those who analyse, with Dr. Geiringer this week, 
the fear of death which at some time besets every living soul, 
will await with peculiar interest his discussion next week of the 
conquest of death. Henry Vaughan, who as a physician had 
seen much death, gave good counsel: 

Spend in the grave one hour 
Before thy time; be not a stranger there 
Where thou may’st sleep whole ages; life’s poor flower 
Lasts not a night sometimes; the good man lies 
Entombéd many days before he dies. 
And from Vaughan it is worth while to turn to Browning’s 
“Prospice,” or, according to temperament, Whittier’s “At Last.” 
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HOW URGENT IS 


HEN the Prime Minister announced last week that 

rearmament was falling short of the programme the 

House of Commons betrayed no sign of alarm or des- 
pondency. Whatever considerations may have governed 
Members’ reaction to this not unexpected piece of information, 
a sense of imperative necessity to complete the rearmament 
programme at high speed was clearly not one of them. In this 
respect the House reflected faithfully the mood of the country— 
and perhaps of the Western world in general. The supply of 
arms and the build-up of divisions may be lagging behind 
schedule, but nobody is seriously worried about it. The exact 
reasons for this quiet acceptance of the facts would be very 
difficult toset out fully. The phenomenon of an arms produc- 
tion programme falling behind schedule is, of course, so familiar 
that many people have become hardened to it. No doubt we are 
not so defenceless as we were two years ago. And even if the 
danger in Europe is still considerable nobody today takes upon 
himself the rdle of Cassandra in these matters. Mr. Churchill 
himself does not deem it necessary to play the part he played 
before 1940 and constantly warn his countrymen of the perils 
of delay. 

But it is one thing—and'a very good thing—to avoid haste 
and panic, and it would be quite another thing to become com- 
placent about an arms production that is falling short of its 
target. Quite apart from anything else, the smaller the 
achievement in any particular year the longer the effort must go 
on, for the need for security is certainly no smaller than it was 
when the expansion of arms production was first decided upon 
two years ago. There are no overt signs of a change for the 
better in Russian policy. The tightening of control over the 
boundary between East and West Germany and the policy of 
building up an East German military force are, on the con- 
trary, possible signs of a change for the worse. Yet again 
nobody in the West appears to be really worried about it—least 
of all the people who live immediately west of the Iron Curtain. 
This quiet acceptance is also difficult to explain fully, 
but no doubt the biggest single explanatory factor is the degree 
of success already achieved in organising the present and future 
forces of N.A.T.O., bringing the Germans in, and making a 
start with the new arms programme. Psychologically it is a 
very important achievement. But it will only last if it is sup- 
ported from now on by a visibly expanding and impressively 
equipped armed force. And it will be seriously damaged by 
any manifestation of slackness, faulty organisation, discontent 
among the Western European peoples, or quarrelling among 
Western Governments. 

That being so, what are we to make of current events in 
Britain, in France and in Belgium? The strength of the 
Bevanite movement, which first represents arms and welfare 
services as competing for a fixed quantity of resources and then 
concludes that the arms programme must be cut, is not negli- 
gible. If the preliminary resolutions for the Labour Party’s 
annual conference are to be trusted (and they should certainly 
not be written off altogether) the volume of support for the 
Bevanite argument is already formidable. Yet it is as plain as 
a pikestaff that that argument rests on a crude fallacy—the 
fallacy of fixed resources. It makes no real allowance for the 
fact that British production could be stepped up to accommo- 
date both an expanding arms programme and an increase in 
home consumption. It is in fact a direct denial of the old 
slogan “ Labour believes in Britain.” Fortunately the other 
members of N.A.T.O. have shown no sign of being unduly 
perturbed by the arguments of Mr. Bevan so far. But it will 
be bad both for the prestige of Britain and for the cause of 
Western unity if those arguments continue to gather support 
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in the coming period when the effort to be put into rearmament 
must necessarily increase. 

In France there are already signs of strain. The upset pro- 
duced by the American decision that offshore purchases in 
France cannot be guaranteed for a fixed sum over a period of 
three years seems to have been much more painful than the 
full facts warrant. After all, the orders sought by France 
amount to $625,000,000 in three years, as against a total French 
military expenditure now running at the rate of about 
$4,000,000,000 a year. But the American decision immediately 
led to speculation about possible reductions of the French 
forces required to be provided under the Lisbon agreements 
and quick refusals to consider the possibility of raising new 
taxes in France, which indicate that French resistance to the 
rising effort of rearmament is already considerable. Even 
allowing for the fact that the American refusal to place orders 
for three years ahead is regrettable the French reaction has 
been so sharp as to be potentially damaging. And as to the 
movement in Belgium, involving strikes and disorders, against 
the extension of the period of military service to two years, it 
is very disturbing to other European countries, for Belgium 
is by no means the most hard hit economically of the European 
members of N.A.T.O. Allowance can be made for the fact 
that it is the Socialist Opposition rather than the Belgian people 
as a whole who object to the increase in the period of service, 
and no doubt the Communist element is doing all in its power 
to make the disturbance worse. But these are not good omens, 
when the European rearmament programme is only just 
beginning to get into its stride. 

It is possible, of course, that Europe is merely going through 
the political teething-troubles associated with a new and exact- 
ing phase in its economic development. The economy of 
Western Europe is beginning to feel the weight of the new 
demands upon it, and the sensation is painful. But it is 
necessary right from the start to recognise, with our eyes, wide 
open, that these are demands which cannot be escaped. There 
is no escape by the Bevan way—that is, to put it crudely, by 
refusing to produce arms and damning the consequences. 
The Americans will play their part, as they have done in the 
past, in safeguarding the freedom of Western Europe, but it 
would be foolish to expect them to play more than their part-— 
or even to expect them to rid themselves overnight of those 
quirks and tricks of administration which sometimes make day- 
to-day co-operation with them more difficult than it need be. 
There is no escape at all. There is only salvation through hard 
work. It so happens that that is the American way. And if the 
industries and workers of Western Europe could only reduce 
by an appreciable fraction the wide margin which separates 
their productivity from the much higher American productivity, 
the problem of rearmament—even to the high Lisbon levels— 
could still be solved in less than three years. 

The main check to such an achievement at this moment 
appears to be psychological. There is a moment, when the 
programmes have ceased to be mere paper schemes but before 
the results are generally manifest, when the effort of producing 
a really effective defensive force and at the same time trying to 
maintain a decent standard of living seems almost too much to 
be borne. It is a critical stage. If it can be got over success- 
fully, nothing afterwards will be quite so bad. That is obviously 
true of a rearmament programme designed not to win a war 
but to prevent one. The production effort of the early forties 
was a war effort. It led straight on to the use of arms in 
fighting and destruction—the harsh middle phase that had to 
be gone through before safety was achieved. But in the present 
situation safety can follow a successful production effort with- 
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out any such middle phase. It is not certain of course. Nobody 
knows just what depths of foolishness Russian Communists 
may be led into by their own ambitions and suspicions. But 
there is a reasonable chance that we can achieve the prize of 
safety by peaceful exertions—and only those exertions, among 
the factors governing European peace, are within our control. 
It is time that more emphasis was placed on the magnificence of 
the prize. The most practical and compelling reason for get- 
ting on with the rearmament effort, and reaching the peak of 
that effort, as soon as possible, is that when the peak has been 
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reached we can coast forward, knowing that we are as safe as 
we reasonably can be and that all further progress will be in 
the direction of a higher standard of living. That is also the 
reason for avoiding any further extension of the period of 
rearmament, such as the Prime Minister had to announce last 
week. It was not Mr. Churchill’s fault that we had to choose 
between rapid rearmament and solvency. It was the fault of 
the working force of this country, which has not yet realised— 
partly through the obscurantist activities of Mr. Bevan—that 
it is possible to have both. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE citizens of this country as a whole have a deep 
regard for the throne, but any visible attempt to 
“build-up” royalty would be looked considerably 
askance at. And if I may say so with all respect the 


B.B.C. a little overdoes it. It is, I suggest, overdoing 
it to turn on a record of “God Save the Queen” for 
And it 


any member of the Royal Family except the Queen. 
is obtruding the B.B.C. itself too much to have the B.B.C.s 
own congratulations offered over the air to whatever royal 
personage happens in the normal efflux of time to attain a 
birthday. The Times is content to record such an event, and to 
mention whatever public celebration may mark it. The 
Cabinet does not issue congratulations on such an occasion. 
Is there any reason why the B.B.C. should ? I hope that in this 
matter Sir William Haley will not let his future be influenced 
by his past. There are some things in which Printing House 
Square is an even better guide than Langham Place. 
* * x * 

How many, out of the deplorable total of road accidents, 
are unavoidable ? The answer, and it should provoke sober- 
ing reflections, is—very few. The vast majority are due to 
human error, sometimes venial, sometimes criminal. That 
emerges plainly from figures given in the House of Commons 
last week. There were 177,608 accidents in the twelve 
months June, 1951-May, 1952. Of these 136,063 are listed 
as due to errors of judgement or negligence. The cause of 
another 6,699 is given as “ vehicle defects”; there is obviously 
some degree of negligence involved here. Road conditions 
are responsible for 1,401 and the residue of 33,446 seem to 
be unaccounted for. The fact that as many as 46,007 
pedestrians were found to be at fault, as compared with 
49.848 motorists, seems surprising till it is remembered how 
far the former class out-number the latter. Being myself 
anti-pedestrian (when driving) and anti-driver (when walking) 
I speak with complete impartiality. Meanwhile the Road 
Safety Week, will, I trust, have really effected something. 

* * * x 

The chairman, Lord Pakenham, the Secretary, Mr. F. J. 
Bellenger and the Treasurer, Mr. W. M. F. Vane, of the 
recently formed Anglo-German Association all spoke in favour 
of the ratification of the contractual agreements with Germany 
last week, though in the case of the two former it meant oppos- 
ing their party. It is a pity that the dinner at which the 
Association was to have been formally launched with important 
speeches by the Foreign Secretary and the German Chargé 
d’Affaires, Dr. Schlange-Schoeningen, had to be postponed 
owing to Mr. Eden’s illness; it will be held, I believe, in 
October. Meanwhile the Association is busy enrolling mem- 
bers (at £1 per annum). It has secured offices at 43 Parliament 
Street, S.W.1, and looks like being well started on a very use- 
ful career, with lectures and other activities in advanced 
preparation. 
* * > + 

I am glad to see that the Dartmoor Preservation Society is 
continuing its fight against the erection of a television mast— 
with ancillary buildings and a concrete road—on the summit 
of North Hessary Tor, close to Princetown. North Hessary 
is not one of the highest tors, nor as bold as Bellever or 
Longaford or Great Mis Tor, but it happens to be so placed as 


to command magnificent views over the moor and southward 
over Plymouth right out to sea, and it is itself widely con- 
spicuous. Dartmoor is now a National Park, and in National 
Parks a strong case for giving utilities priority over. amenities 
needs to be made. Mofeover television, whatever its recrea- 
tional or educational value, is not a public service of the same 
order as electricity-supply, in whose name various vandal- 
isms have been perpetrated. I hope I am right in 
thinking that in the case of a National Park the last 
word lies with the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 


ment. If so, I trust Mr. Macmillan will decree firmly “ Hands 
off the Tors.” 
* 4% s * 
Since the controversy on whether the Daily Express 


or Mrs. Donald Maclean is speaking the truth about the 
interview which the Daily Express claims that it had (by 
telephone) with Mrs. Maclean cannot well be carried further it 
must necessarily be left where it is. But on one point at any rate 
the parties are agreed. “ Mrs. Maclean should not deny that she 
talked to a Daily Express reporter. Because she did,” writes 
the Express. Certainly. The kindly admonition is superfluous. 
She was rung up by an Express reporter, and talked to him. She 
told him she had nothing to say. It seems to have been a limited 
conversation, but so far from denying that she talked (to that 
extent) Mrs. Maclean has affirmed it. “Truth, no doubt, lies 
somewhere. Everyone must form his own opinion where. 
* * * ok 

It may well be that Lord Keynes will be remembered longer 
as founder of the Cambridge Arts Theatre than as author of 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace and the other more 
solid economic treatises which his pen produced. For the 
Arts Theatre does not confine its activities entirely to Cam- 
bridge. Now and then it comes to town and shows what it can 
do. It is.in fact thus transporting itself next week, to play at 
the Scala Theatre (on different days), Family Reunion, by T. S. 
Eliot and Romeo & Juliet by an even more illustrious author. 
Mr. George Rylands, a friend and colleague of Keynes at King’s 
and Chairman of the Arts Theatre Directors, will himself be 
directing Mr. Eliot’s play. I hope it will fit audience find, nor few. 

* «x * * 


I had a letter from Sir Jack Drummond only a few days 
before his tragic death. It had been hoped that he would 
contribute an article to the recent series of articles in the 
Spectator on “ Living Sensibly,” but he was prevented from 
doing that by the serious illness from which he’so recently 
recovered. Arising out of that arrangements for other articles 
on the subject of diet and food-values, on which he spoke with 
such peculiar authority, were under discussion. Now—* death 
closes all.” 

* * * * 

I understand that a full-length study of Ernest Bevin by 
Francis Williams is to appear in a few weeks. It should be 
very opportune. Trevor Evans’ biography was published in 


1946, soon after Bevin had become Foreign Secretary. There 
is obviously room for a longer and considered work 
I doubt 


taking in the great Labour leader’s whole career. 
whether there is full realisation even yet of what he stood for 
and what he accomplished both before and after he entered 
Parliament. JANus 
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Labour’s Rifts 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


HE seriousness of the present divisions within the 

Labour Party cannot be denied, and there are few among 

the leaders of the party who—at any rate in private— 
would seek to do so. But their extent and probable effect can 
be, and has been, exaggerated by some both within the party and 
outside it. Since these divisions are important not only to the 
Labour movement itself but to the political life of the country 
as a whole, and can have their effect on national as well as 
party policy, it is worth while to seek to assess them at their 
true value. They may be expected to reach the climax of their 
first phase at the annual conference of the Labour Party, which 
opens in Morecambe on September 29th, but it is unlikely that 
the conference, however its decisions go, will end them. 

Last week two events, the debate on the Bonn contractual 
agreements and Mr. Attlee’s rebuke to Mr. Bevan for what he 
regarded as a breach of the constitutional position as regards 
the secrecy of Cabinet discussions, forced these divisions— 
already widely discussed and much conjectured on—once more 
into the forefront of public attention. Mr. Richard Stokes’ 
speech in Suffolk last- Friday attacking the growth in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party of “a party within the party ” 
which “holds its own meetings, organises the actions of its 
members and endeavours to dictate policy ” has added to public 
interest and political disquiet. Yet in a sense the events in the 
House, and particularly the debate on German rearmament 
which brought a revolt of eighteen Labour members against the 
agreed party line, have tended to obscure rather than clarify 
the issue. This revolt. and the speeches of Mr. Christopher 
Mayhew in the Commons and of Lord Pakenham in the Lords 
have been variously reported as the beginning of a new “ Right 
Wing ” breakaway in the party and as evidence of the extent 
to which the influence of Mr. Bevan has now increased in the 
party as a whole. 

Within this context neither interpretation is correct. Although 
it is true that on this occasion Mr. Bevan and his group sup- 
ported the majority of the party in its opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the Bonn and Allied agreements—an opposition which 
in the view of those who refused to endorse the party-line runs 
counter to the obligations entered into by the Labour Govern- 
ment itself—it is not by any means the case that the present 
Labour policy on German rearmament represents primarily a 
triumph for Mr. Bevan. The responsibility for the harden- 
ing Labour opinion against any form of German rearmament 
at this juncture, although not at a later stage, as “a contri- 
bution to an international system of collective security,” belongs 
much more to Mr. Dalton than to Mr. Bevan. And Mr. 
Dalton is among Mr. Bevan’s most implacable opponents on 
the wider issues that divide the party. 

It has to be appreciated that the Labour Government’s 
original agreement to the principle of German rearmament was 
only given reluctantly, under considerable American pressure 
and with a number of reservations. Mr. Dalton, who with Mr. 
Ernest Bevin was among the first Labour leaders to appreciate 
the extent of the German danger before the war, and who 
fought a courageous and often lonely campaign to convince the 
Parliamentary party of the need for support for British rearma- 
ment at a time when Mr. Bevan was in the forefront of those 
who derided his efforts, was always opposed to it. Since the 
election he has preached continuously within the party the pos- 
sible dangers of a future resurgence of German armed strength. 

If it suited Mr. Bevan and his group to go along with him in 
this, for reasons by no means always identical with his, the fact 
that the majority of the party is now more concerned with the 
potential dangers of German rearmament than with those 
considerations of European defence which were, however 
reluctantly, felt to take precedence when it was in office is in 
no sense an evidence of the spread of “ Bevanism.” Nor is 
the rejection of this point of view by those who found them- 
selves unable to vote with the majority of their party on this 
issue in any sense the’ beginning of a significant new “ revolt.” 
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Those who took this line are all, in the majority of the disputes 


~ which disturb its domestic unity, among the most loyal mem- 


bers of the party and the most consistent supporters of its 
official leadership. 

Moved in this instance by strong principle, they have no 
inclination to act as a group on other matters. Their opposition 
to the party’s decision was individual, not co-ordinated, and 
signifies no permanent shift of loyalty. It is Gnlikely to have 
any substantial repercussions within the constituencies or to 
be reflected in any form at the annual conference. This is 
far from being the case so far as Mr. Bevan and his group— 
“the party within the party ”"—-are concerned. Here what is at 
issue is not disagreement on one particular aspect of policy, 
however important, but a determined attack on the attitude of 
the present leadership of the party in a wide field. It is signifi- 
cant that, although Mr. Bevan’s original resignation from the 
Labour Cabinet was on a comparatively narrow issue—that of 
Health Service charges—and was later widened to include a 
general attack on the distribution of resources to support the 
rearmament programme, it now embraces a good deal more. 
He has become the leader of the “ old Socialists,” those who 
suspect any re-examination of Socialist policy or method, as, for 
example, nationalisation, as a betrayal of principle, and who 
are on guard against anything which can, to use Mr. Bevan’s 
own phrase, be regarded as “ fresh thinking.” 

The Bevan group has now caught up within it—not always 
perhaps with its leader’s entire wish, for he finds himself 
attracting to his cause some curious bedfellows—what may 
accurately be described as many of the congenital dissidents in 
the Labour Party. Mr. Bevan’s original appeal as the defender of 
the Social Security State against what he sought to present as 
the economic attacks of Mr. Gaitskell had considerable 
emotional force with some of the constituency Labour Parties. 
His argument that rearmament was being pushed too fast had 
a response in many trade unions, although more among the 
rank and file than the more responsible of the leaders, and he 
can now claim—although he tends to put his claims too high— 
that his argument has been justified by events and by the most 
recent decisions of the Conservative Government. 

On this original foundation there has, however, developed 
a general attitude which calls to its support much else, includ- 
ing a good deal of anti-Americanism, a certain amount of 
rather muddled “ Utopianism” and even outright pacifism, | 
and such remnants of an ancient class-war approach to eco-| 
nomic problems as are still to be found up and down tho! 
country. All these attitudes find their expression in the reso- | 
lutions which have been submitted by constituency parties 
supporting Bevan for the consideration of the annual con- 
ference. Numerically these resolutions make an impressive 
showing, while those supporting the view of the official 
leadership are few in number. But appearances are likely to 
be deceptive when the issue comes to 2 vote, for it is habitual 
in the Labour Party for minorities to make a large showing 
in pre-conference resolutions, while the majority votes for the 
point of view put from the platform. 

What is most significant, indeed, is the extent to which the 
Bevan group overlaps, although it does not entirely coincide 
with, those elements in the Labour Party which challenged the 
majority again and again in the ‘thirties at the time of the 
Popular Front and United Front—and among which Mr. Bevan 
himself was then as now prominent. Mr. Bevan has succeeded 
in gathering round him in the Parliamentary party a small but 
sizeable, and apparently well-disciplined, group, including many 
of those who as the Keep Left Group were earlier prominent 
in consistently attacking the foreign policy followed-by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin—a policy Mr. Bevan, himself, at that time sup- 
ported. He has with their aid conducted a considerable propa- 
ganda campaign in the constituencies and among trade-union 
branches, and has, as the resolutions submitted to the annual 
conference show, secured a measure of success. 

He has consistently denied in words, although not always 
in his actions, any intention of challenging Mr. Attlee’s leader- 
ship, and indeed, apart from all other considerations, he is 
politically shrewd enough, and sufficiently well aware of the 
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strong loyalties within the Labour organisation, to know 
that if such a label could definitely be pinned on him it would 
be fatal to his hopes. Those hopes in their personal context are 
probably more concerned with the succession when Mr. Attlee 
should retire than with any expectation of an early change in 
the leadership. So far as policy is concerned, his ambitions 
and those of his supporters appear to be centred of an attempt 
to swing Labour back to an approach to national and interna- 
tional problems not far distant from that of the old Independent 
Labour Party—* intellectualised ” and brought up to date here 
and there, but not, it is important to realise, at all akin to 
Communism of which Mr. Bevan, himself, has always been— 
save for his temporary pre-war flirtation with the United Front 
—an out-and-out opponent. 

On the evidence at present available it seems unlikely that 
this attempt to change the direction of Labour policy will 
succeed to any considerable extent, although Mr. Bevan will, 
no doubt, go on trying even if his policies are decisively rejected 
at Mofecambe. There is, indeed, nothing much else left for 
him to do. But despite some propaganda successes he has 
failed to increase his strength in the Parliamentary party during 
recent months, and is now beginning to lose some that he had. 
Nor, despite his brave showing in the conference resolutions, 
has he succeeded in winning over the main body of the con- 
stituency parties; such support as he has is largely among small 
fringe constituencies. And he has made little inroad into the 
solid, “ conservative ” strength of the larger trade unions, whose 
voting strength is very often decisive. He is leading a revolt 
of a kind which has occurred again and again in the history of 
the Labour Party, and is perhaps endemic to it. Such revolts 
have never previously succeeded or indeed significantly affected 
the developing course of Labour policy. There is nothing so 
far to suggest that this latest one will end differently. 


2 
Limpets 
By Professor C. M. YONGE, F.R.S. 


OLIDAY-MAKERS on a hundred shores contemplate 
rocks studded with barnacles and dog-whelks or 
festooned with seaweeds concealing pools full of 

colour and life. Innumerable objects present themselves for 
comment and admiration. And yet, among so many more strik- 
ing in colour and form, no animal remains of greater interest 
than that emblem of obstinate tenacity, the common limpet. 

Doubtless it is the supreme “ fitness ” of this lowly animal 
that holds the attention. Apart from the conical form with the 
rounded sucker-like “ foot,” it does so many of the right things. 
Only by a sudden unexpected blow can it be dislodged; other- 
wise, in the words of some unknown Victorian, 

“It . . . clings as close as though the stone 
It rests upon, and it, were one: 

And should the strongest arm endeavour 
The limpet from its rock to sever, 

*Tis seen its loved support to clasp, 

With such tenacity of grasp, 

We wonder that such strength should dwell 
In such a small and simple shell.” 

When under water, or even when the exposed rock is still 
damp, limpets can be seen ever so gently moving about. Such 
movements are far from purposeless. The animals are scrap- 
ing away a frequently almost imperceptible covering of weeds. 
Each limpet feeds within an area which may be termed its 
territory, in the centre of which lies its “ home.” This it must 
be able to regain when the tide falls or the rock dries. The 
home of the limpet is the one surface with which the margin of 
the shell makes perfect contact. The shell grinds into soft 
rock, forming a shallow ring, but the shell-margins conform to 
the rock if this be the harder. In either case, when pulled 
down upon it, the limpet becomes effectively part of the rock- 
surface and just as regardless of summer heat and winter gales. 

We just do not know by what means the slowly wandering 
limpet finds its home with inevitable certainty. To speak of 
a homing instinct is to describe, not to explain. Limpets are 
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not without sense-organs, simple eyes and various tentacles 
that can touch and may smell, but, as they regain home just as 
successfully without these, we are left with speculations about 
some unlocated sense of direction. Limpets vary widely in 
form, from tall individuals with a narrow base to others that 
are flat and broad. This seems a consequence of their 
surroundings. Animals living on exposed surfaces must 
frequently grip them tightly to avoid being dislodged or dried 
up. Under such repeated constraint the shell-margins are 
unable to spread out in growth as do those of animals that 
live in a sheltered position such as a rock-pool. 

There are also many different kinds of limpets. There are 
actually three species of the rather rough-shelled common 
limpet, one of them largely confined to the south-west of 
Britain. Differences in appearance are slight, but, as in many 
other cases, each species has characteristic habits and distribu- 
tion. The unrelated little tortoiseshell limpet with smooth and 
much flattened shell is the sole British representative of some 
twenty species that flourish in bewildering confusion along the 
coast of California. How each one of these fits into the com- 
plex pattern of shore-life constitutes a nice problem for the 
curious. 

On these Pacific shores live also the large abalones which 
some may have eaten at San Francisco or Monterey, while 
many more will have admired the flat and handsomely-coloured 
shells with the characteristic series of perforations. The paua 
shell of New Zealand, much used by the Maoris for decorating 
boats and houses, is an abalone. These are large relatives of 
the ear-shells or ormers, British to the extent that they are 
found around the Channel Isles. Then there are key-hole 
limpets, not uncommon here but difficult to find because small 
and living usually in crevices low on the shore. Each has a 
single aperture at the apex of the shell through which water is 
expelled. Here again, warmer, and especially Pacific, seas have 
far larger representatives, including some with tissues spreading 
up and around the shell to give the appearance of a rounded, 
almost inanimate, mass of black indiarubber. 

All of these, although highly successful, are really very primi- 
tive snails. Late last century our southern shores were invaded 
by limpets of higher molluscan standing. These slipper 
limpets were introduced with American oysters when these 
were relaid on depleted British beds. The oysters grew and were 
marketed, and that was an end of them, because our waters 
are too cold for them to breed. The slipper limpets, on the 
other hand, remained and multiplied, finding all to their liking. 
From initial establishment in Essex these pests have now 
spread west to Cornwall and east across the North Sea. 

Zoologically, slipper limpets are most interesting. They do 
not move about, but live in chains, young ones settling on the 
backs of those already established. In such a chain the oldest 
members are female, those in the middle are of intermediate sex 
and the youngest are males. But an animal settling alone 
becomes almost immediately female. Sex-determination has 
been studied in slipper limpets, but, although the facts are clear 
enough, the mechanism of control remains obscure. 

There are many other limpets, a common form and habit 
cloaking wide dissimilarity of origin. One limpet, which I 
studied in California, settles permanently, and, by forming shell 
below as well as above, converts itself into a kind of bivalve. 
An allied animal settles on starfish and becomes parasitic on 
them, just as some barnacles have become parasitic on whales. 
With the passage of snails to land this recurrent tendency to 
produce limpets was retained. Our little freshwater limpets 
are descended from land-snails, and so, more surprisingly, are 
the common limpets of many tropical and south temperate 
shores. In general appearance and habits, including homing, 
these are very like our common limpets; only a slight bulge 
on the right side of the shell indicates the presence of the 
former lung cavity now re-equipped with gills. 

Is there a moral to all this? There is the scientific point 
that in the animal kingdom a successful model can be repeated 
time and time again; there is perhaps the better one that com- 
mon and outwardly simple animals are often the most 
rewarding to observe. 
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The Fear of Death*® 


By ERICH GEIRINGER, M.D. 


HE thought of dying—that of inevitable and irrevocable 

annihilation—runs counter to our deepest instincts. 

When instinctive urges are thwarted, disagreeable 
sensations result. When the thought of death meets the 
instinct of self-preservation the result is an acutely unpleasant 
mixture of fear and despair, usually associated with a feeling 
of pressure in the region of the heart. This angor animi (and 
it is an interesting example of body-mind relationship that 
precordial pain can evoke fear of death just as fear of death 
evokes precordial pain) is experienced by most people at some 
time. Means have been found, however, to diminish the 
frequency of this terrifying reaction as its continuous impact 
would paralyse the conduct of life. 

The simplest device is to suppress the idea of death and to 
taboo the expression of it. Suppression of the unbearable is 
easy when dealing with remote phenomena. The infinite vast- 
ness of the universe is a notion psychologically almost as 
damaging and as paralysing as that of death. It can, however, 
be excluded from emotive consciousness with considerable 
ease, and a great number of human beings are probably never 
troubled by it. Death breaks into the practical business of 
life at every turn, so that suppression can never be successful 
for long. Some people, indeed, go to amazing lengths to 
exclude the thought and the mention of death, but this demands 
such constant vigilance and awareness as must defeat its own 


purpose. 
Another hardly less primitive method is that of self- 
exception. In this, making use of our most precious attribute 


—irrational optimism—we exempt ourselves from the common 
laws of mortality whilst readily acknowledging them as far as 
others are concerned. The method serves well enough when 
prolonged contemplation is not involved. “ It can’t happen to 
me yet "—a less blatant form of this doctrine—is well suited 
to the young. Few, however, can boast sufficient stubbornness 
in the face of overwhelming circumstantial evidence to take up 
openly and consistently this unassailable position (unassailable 
because they could not be convinced of their error whilst alive, 
nor distressed by it once dead). In any case, if generally 
adopted, this happy device would quickly lose its appeal by 
providing too many examples of its fallaciousness. 

In face of the necessity of keeping the stark reality of death 
at bay, the next step is to construct supplementary hypotheses 
which will allow a more favourable interpretation of the 
known facts. This religious method felegates the demonstrable 
facts about dying and death to the relatively unimportant, and 
postulates that the essential, immaterial, part of the personality 
escapes death and is, indeed, immortal. It is a completely 
satisfying method, because it abolishes the terror of death 
whilst allowing us to take full and unfettered cognisance of 
what goes on around us. To state that the success of this 
method demands faith does not mean that it rests necessarily 
on an untruth nor even that its hypothesis is entirely without 
substance. 

Beliefs in immortality are good “ dodges of death” only in 
so far as they allow for personal survival. The fear of death 
is the fear of personal extinction, and a mere belief in the 
immortality of the soul (however interesting as a philosophical 
or theological proposition) cannot strike at the root of this 
fear unless it is coupled with an assurance of personal con- 
tinuity. What is this mysterious “ self” to which we are so 
fervently attached ? It arises in the life of each individual at 
some point between the fertilisation of the ovum and the day 
when the maternal nipple is recognised as a possession less 
secure than the lips which suck it. The contemplation of the 
development and importance of this phenomenon might lead 
us astray into the most fascinating psychological speculations. 
We may feel that until we know exactly what this “ self” is, 
we cannot usefully discuss our attitude to dying; and yet, 





* A further article, The Conquest of Death, by Dr. Geiringer will 
appear in next week’s Spectator. 
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complex as this “self” may be, it stands and falls with the 
faculty of memory. 

Imagine that, as the result of an accident, a man loses all 
memories of his experiences, associations and reactions. Such 
a man has not died, but his personal continuity has been 
broken. If, at some time, such an accident were certain to 
happen to everyone, we should dread the occurrence as much 
and in the same way as we now dread death. This example 
has its full force only if we suppose the amnesia to be complete 
and irrevocable. The losses of memory which in fact occur 
daily as the result of accidents or hysteria are happily neither. 
A full and complete stream of memories is not needed to 
maintain the illusion of an integrated and continuous self. A 
study of old people shows clearly that a trickle of past memo- 
ries and a very imperfect recollection of recent events—in fact, 
a state of mind comprising an appreciation of hardly anything 
but the present—are sufficient to prevent any true rupture of 
personality. It would seem, therefore, that for the preservation 
of this illusory self of ours the only indispensable condition is 
that there should be no complete break of memory at any 
time. Memories may depart without endangering our con- 
sciousness of self, but they must do so insensibly. It is because 
death does not seem to respect even these modest demands 
that it inspires us with such terror. 

A variant of the method of suppression is that of intellectual 
preoccupation with the subject of death and dying. It rests on 
the simple fact that concentrated and minute study of any 
phenomenon will rob it of its emotional content, probably 
because of limited accommodation in the sensorium, it being 
unable to hold more than a certain amount of -feeling and 
thought at the same time. Thus the eyes of a beauty-queen do 
not cause pangs of love in the examining ophthalmologist, and 
the surgeon performs his operations unhampered by the blood- 
curdling thrills which may be felt by the onlooker. Medical 
students forget the corpse in dissecting its elusive nerves and 
blood-vessels. By the same mechanism, philosophers who dis- 
sertate, poets who sing and the man in the street who platitu- 
dinises, about death derive from this activity a temporary 
immunity from fimor mortis. It is to be suspected that the cease- 
less memento mori of certain holy orders also has such an immu- 
nising effect—contrary to its, original intent. The man who is 
forever preoccupied with writing and changing and adding to 
his will is indulging in another form of the same diversionary 
manoeuvre, and so is the valetudinarian who, continuously 
thinking up new precautions and defences against his enemy, 
manages to evade the emotional realisation of his danger. 

The most commonly adopted and probably the most sensible 
attitude is to act as if we were immortal (though not invulner- 
able) unless there is a sound reason for behaving differently. 
Whilst a true belief in personal and exceptional immortality 
would be vastly more terrifying than the thought of death, as 
a modus vivendi this disregard of mortality is usually reward- 
ing, and, although it may tempt us to try the impossible, it is 
thus that great things are achieved and that life passes most 
pleasantly. This refusal to let death cast its shadow backwards 
upon the path of life may be carried to the extreme, as in the 
case of the Viennese surgeon who painted his arm with iodine 
before giving himself a suicidal injection of morphine, or the 
felon who insisted on wearing his muffler on the way to the 
gallows in case he should catch cold. 

Human nature being so profoundly opposed to the thought 
of death, one would expect the act of dying to present a tragic 
spectacle of desperate resistance. Instead, we find that the 
majority of people die easily, quietly and sensibly. This is not 
usually due to moral fortitude or religious conviction, but is a 
natural consequence of the events which usually precede death. 
Where death comes suddenly no problem arises. Where illness 
precedes, the fear of death is, during the early stages, kept 
at bay by the usual methods; and, when a mortal illness has 
proceeded to the point when death becomes imminent, the 
vital forces have usually ebbed to an extent which robs the 
victim of.the faculty of caring about his condition and he 
swoons into death as into a gentle sleep. Even when a fatal 
process is produced more rapidly, the same easy and uncon- 
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scious passing over into death takes place. We have reliable 
proof of this from people who have owed their lives to special 
resuscitation measures and who, but for these, would have 
remained dead. In all such cases the process of dying is found 
to be identical with that of fainting. 

Prolonged pain as a prelude to death has the saving grace 
of being a most effective means of banishing concern about death. 
It is amazing to watch how aversion to death and love of life 
are blotted out in a very short time by the effect of pain; so 
much so that pain even from trivial causes becomes dangerous 
after a while by undermining the will to live. Those who die 
in pain die willingly; thus, the majority of those who die either 
know not or care not. 

Sometimes the realisation of imminent death comes upon a 
man untroubled by pain and in full possession of his vital and 
intellectual powers. No precepts and preparations are of much 
avail when the mettle of a man is thus put to the acid test. 
Montaigne, the genius of common sense, writes thus: “ I have 
never seen any of my peasant neighbours give any thought to 
the question of how he would pass his last hour with dignity 
and assurance; nature has taught him not to think of death 
until it is at hand; and then he acquits himself with better grace 
than Aristotle, whom death does doubly oppress—once on its 
own account and once by his long premeditaticns.” 

Some, though religion has been their companion through 
life, find no comfort from it in dying, whilst others, with the 
facility of desperation, slip quickly into some ready-made faith 
though they have been sceptics all their days. The majority 
manage to behave quietly and composedly, and where courage 
and composure are lacking, forgetfulness and lack of imagina- 
tion manage to serve the same purpose; nor has unuttered hope 
the least part in this strange phenomenon by which so many 
people behave more sensibly in the shadow of death than in 
the course of a long life. 


Olympic Records 
By PHiLIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 


HEN I ran in the Olympic Games at Stockholm in 
1912, an American schoolboy, Meredith, made a 
new world’s record for the 800 metres. His time 
was 1 minute 51.9 seconds. We all thought it the most sen- 
sational track-achievement ever known. At Helsinki two weeks 
ago, a Czechoslovak runner had to do | min. 52.3 to survive the 
first of three rounds. To reach the final, one of our runners, 
A. Webster, had to do | min. 50.1. The Official Report on the 
Games at Stockholm said this about the 5,000 metres: “ The 
finish of this race was certainly one of the most thrilling ever 
witnessed, and the time is positively incredible. Much water 
will pass under London Bridge before the world will see two 
such great runners opposed as the Finn Hannes Kolehmainen 
and the Frenchman Bouin . . . Kolehmainen did the outstand- 
ing time of 14 min. 36.6.” At Helsinki, Zatopek did exactly 
half a minute faster; and Chataway, after his shattering fall 
at the last corner, managed to get up and crossed the line in 
14 min. 18.0. Zatopek, a Frenchman, Mimoun, and a German, 
Schade, all beat the Olympic record made at Wembley in 1948; 
Chataway would certainly have done so, but for his fall. 
But, compared with other events, that was a relatively modest 
affair. In the 1,500 metres on the track, eight runners beat 


the Olympic Record made by Jack Lovelock in Berlin in 1936. . 


Roger Bannister, who was fourth, beat it by, perhaps, a dozen 
yards. And Lovelock’s race has been a legend. In the 1,500 
metres in the Helsinki Olympic Pool, nine swimmers beat the 
previous record; the ninth, of course, failed to reach the final 
—a harsh reward for years of training. In the Javelin, a 
Finnish athlete roused his fellow-countrymen by making a new 
Olympic record; I have never heard more dramatic cheering 
than that which filled the Stadium while the javelin sped 
through the air to fall beyond the record flag. The new record 
lasted twenty minutes; then two Americans beat it, and the 
Finn was third. 
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I used to think the Hop, Step and Jump a poor event, which 
doubtfully deserved a place in the Olympic programme. At 
Helsinki a Brazilian athlete, a magnificent figure of a man, 
made it seem the most beautiful and significant of the field 
events. Four times in one afternoon he beat his own 
world’s record, and finished with the amazing distance of 
53 feet 2 inches. The Stadium public, which understood these 
things, gave him the most remarkable ovation of the Games. 

There was almost no event in the Helsinki Games in which 
the previous record was not broken or equalled. Why did that 
happen ? How long will this record-breaking go on ? Many 
different factors have helped to raise athletic standards in the 
last forty years. The tracks are better, and the best tracks now 
help the athlete quite a lot. (An Olympic medallist said to me 
during the British Empire-U.S. match on Monday that 
running at the White City was like running on mud after the 
Helsinki track.) The use of blocks for starting is far better 
than the old fotgotten method of digging holes; it gives the 
sprinter a far more powerful drive, and at all distances up 
to 400 (or even 800) metres the start can mean a lot. Running 
shoes are better, and most runners can now afford the best; 
in my day that was not so. 

Training methods are much better; many fallacies (for 
example, about diet) have disappeared. Athletes now give 
themselves a longer and much more systematic preparation. 
In ancient Greece, the athletes were made to swear that they 
had trained for ten months before they were allowed to compete 
in the Olympic Games; the last month was done under the 
supervision of the judges at Olympia itself. Forty years ago 
most people thought that two months’ training was quite 
enough. Now athletes train for the Olympic Games for years. 
The two greatest runners at Helsinki were Zatopek of 
Czechoslovakia, who won the 5,000 metres, the 10,000 metres 
and the Marathon; and McKenley of Jamaica, who lost the 
100 metres by what The Times described as “ half an inch,” 
who lost the 400 metres by a similar margin, and who won 
the 1,600 metre relay by doing his 400 in 44.9. Zatopek has 
been eleven years building up to his present standard; every 
week for eleven years he has covered a fantastic mileage; every 
year he has made a steady, considerable, but not sensational 
advance. McKenley, when he is training for the 100 metres 
and 400 metres, runs four miles four times a week. 

This seems to show that the right way to train for running 
is to run. Some people think it is the right way to train for 
jumping, rowing, boxing, wrestling, gymnastics, football and 
other things as well; nothing else can do so much to strengthen 
the legs. But many runners add special exercises of various 
kinds; weight-lifting is often made a part of their training- 
programme. And, of course, ‘hurdlers, jumpers, pole-vaulters 
and others all have special methods of developing the muscles 
they most require. 

The improvement in their training methods has made it 
possible for athletes to aim at higher standards of performance; 
and this process constantly goes on. At Wembley in the 
400 metres final, McKerley tried to sprint the whole way; he 
tired in the straight, and was caught and beaten by Arthur 
Wint. At Helsinki he remembered this experience, “ coasted ” 
in the middle of the race, let Rhoden get ahead, and failed 
to catch him at the end by “ half-an-inch.” He decided that 
he could sprint all the way, and in the relay recorded the 
fabulous time of which I have spoken—a little over 10.1 
seconds per hundred yards for the whole distance. All middle- 
distance runners are aiming at the 4-minute mile, and they 
will do it soon. 

The selection of athletes for different events has much 
improved. We now know that only high-class sprinters can 
hope to do much good in long-jumping, hop, step and jump, 
or hurdles. Jimmy Fuchs, who holds the world’s record for the 
Shot Put, and who did 56 feet at Helsinki with a damaged 
ankle and from the flat of his palm (he strained all his fingers 
in a practice put), can run the 100 yards in 9.7. 

Much more important than any of these things is the fact 
that more people in more countries now have opportunities for 
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sport. At Stockholm there were teams from twenty-six nations; 
most of them were small in numbers, and their standards were 
pretty low. In the final of the 100 metres, there were five 
runners from the United States, and one South African, who 
finished fifth. At Helsinki, there were teams from nearly 
seventy nations and the standard of all of them was high. In 
the final of the 100 metres there were runners from Britain, 
Australia, Jamaica, Russia and the United States; and at the 
finish there was less than a yard between the first and last; 
in the first three rounds, an Indian, Pinto, did 10.6—only one 
more yard away. This shows that high class athletics are now 
being practised in many countries in every continent. This 
is the essential reason why standards have risen, why records 
have fallen, and will go on falling for many years to come. 

The Right to Play is being added to the other Rights of 
Man: physical training is being given the place in education 
which the ancient Greeks believed it ought to have. Countless 
millions of young men and women lead richer lives; the field 
of selection is immensely widened; there are a thousand athletes 
for every one there was in 1912. They have better coaching; as 
in other arts, there is more satisfaction for all concerned when 
it is rightly done. 


The Speirers 
By KENNETH OCHILTREE 


““ WO gentlemen from the Department.” That was how 
my secretary announced them. It remains doubtful 
whether her choice of title was incorrect—or merely 

unhappy. Their subsequent behaviour, | submit, could hardly 

be described as “ gentlemanly,” though I do not imagine that 
that was altogether their fault as individuals. Whether it was 
the fault of their instructions, or simply the fault of the con- 
ditions under which we live in this brave new world, is open 
to argument. I fear, however, that the next visitors I entertain 
from that particular branch of the powers-that-be are likely 
to be introduced, even by my ultra-courteous Miss D., as 
“ Two men from the Department.” 


There was nothing in their appearance, or in the content 
of our prolonged interview, to belie her description. The 
black-hatted and rather city-fied leader of the pair, who pro- 
vided something of a contrast to the helpful and congenial, 
corduroy-and-tweeds representatives of the Department with 
whom I am more happily familiar, did strike a rather unusual 
note when, after the manner of a C.I.D. man in a film, he 
introduced himself by producing a sort of warrant of authority. 
But the impermeable aura of the Gestapo which invariably 
enshrouds the “ snooper ” was not obvious, and I regarded him 
as no more than a slightly red-tapish Civil Servant doing a 
red-tapish job in a red-tapish way. 

They were after information about the wages we were paying 
on the farm. Since these are statutory, there can clearly be 
no question of secrecy about them. Miss D. brought the wages 
book, and our own wages analysis sheet, and for the next hour 
and a half we went carefully, and in detail, into the wages paid 
to every member of the staff—grieve, horseman, tractormen, 
herdsman, dairymen and dairymaids, poultrymen and poultry- 
maids—delving into the intricacies of their deductions, again 
statutory, for such perquisites as house, milk, potatoes and the 
like, and even checking ages against insurance-cards. After 
taking voluminous notes, and asking innumerable questions, 
the two representatives expressed themselves as satisfied, 
thanked me politely, and took their leave. So far—so good. 
Simply another of the official inquisitions with which we are all 
too familiar—but this time conducted viva voce instead of by 
the filling up of yet another of the forms which cumber our days 
and sometimes our nights. For at, perhaps, we might even be 
thankful. 

But half-an-hour later I had occasion to go down to the farm. 
Whom should I see there but the “two gentlemen from the 
Department,” whom [I had imagined well on their way long 
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ago to conduct another examination of one of my neighbours. 
When I asked whether there was anything more I could do for 
them, the black-hatted one replied, “ No, thank you. We're just 
off now ”; and this time they did go. Obviously they had been 
questioning my men. The fact was confirmed by the grieve 
who came up to observe: 

“ Thon’s a queer pair. They telt me that they were here to 
see that we were properly paid; an’ they’ve been speirin’ at 
a’ the men.” 

“Oh!” [ replied. “I trust they were satisfied.” 

“Och!” said Andra. “They'd need! I telt them I had 
been fermin’, man and boy, for mair nor thirty year an’ it was 
the first time a body had ever speired at me aboot my pay. 
I said they needna fash themsels aboot this place for a’body 
was gey weel dune tae; but they had a list, an’ they went 
through a’thing wi’ a’body. ... It’s great, whit wark they'll 
find for folk nooadays ! ” 

And shortly afterwards the manager of our poultry-farm 
rang me up. 

“Whit kinna snoopers are they twa I’ve just had in?” he 
enquired. “ Whitna bee hae they gotten in their bunnets noo?” 

I explained to them both that the “ snoopers ” were presum- 
ably checking that the information I had given them was 
correct. The long-drawn sniff over the telephone was sufficient 
comment. 

It was, I assume, the duty of these investigators to get their 
information from two sources. If their job was to ensure that 
the statutory wages were indeed being paid, one can appreciate 
that it was not sufficient for them merely to get the employer’s 
side of the story. They must hear the employees’ as well. 
What gave the edge to my enquiry, and what elicited Andra’s 
sneer and his coileague’s sniff, was the way it was done. Had 
they but said to me, when we had finished in the office, “ Now 
we must check this list you have given us with your men,” all 
would have been well. I would have taken them down to 
Andra, and then over to the poultry-farm, and said, “ These 
gentlemen have some questions to ask you and your men. See 
that they get all the information they want,” and honour would 
have been satisfied. Their object would have been achieved, 
and no nasty taste would have been left in all our mouths. 
But that is not the atmosphere in which “ investigations ” are 
conducted today. We do not—Heaven be praised !—live in 
a Police State; but we are not entirely free from the attitude of 
mind in which it flourishes. 

This may seem a very small matter to wax indignant about— 
but I suggest that it is not without its significance. This minor 
incident on a farm seems to me to be symptomatic of some- 
thing that is tending to creep into all our lives—something not 
at all pleasant, something that may be distilling an irritant, 
damaging poison in the social body. In its blatant ignoring of 
the common courtesy which used, and ought still, to govern 
dealings between one gentleman and another—and, still more, 
between officialdom and the individual—it betrays an outlook 
which is, unhappily, all too common. Still worse, it would 
seem to betray that inherent distrust—not of a specific evil, 
rightly suspected, but simply distrust per se, distrust of every- 
body and everything as a mental background—which is the 
genesis of the “ snooper” and the life-blood of the world in 
which he flourishes. These are not little things, to be shrugged 
aside with a “ It’s no good being too touchy nowadays.” They 
are things that affect our being as free men, true men, honour- 
able men—that affect our existence and our development as a 
free, an honourable, and a well-knit community. 

What may seem to be no more than a lack of common 
courtesy, perhaps a mere inadvertance, on the part of a minor 
official is important—because courtesy itself is important. 
Civilisation as we know it cannot exist without honour, and 
trust, and mutual regard. Where these things are, there will 
courtesy be also. When courtesy dies among us, other things, 
less visible but more vital, must die too. If its absence, in such 
a case as this, was due to one individual’s lack of it, there is 
ground for sadness. If its absence was due to policy there is 


ground for alarm. 
. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Vacation Job 


By B. R. WILSON (University College of Leicester) 


Tis last long vacation of an undergraduate career brings 
one back to what an older generation somewhat spite- 
fully calls “reality.” The examination fever is over. 
That long rest, that relaxation, that chance to get away from 
it all—promised .during the intense swotting of the summer 
term—are still as much dreams as they were then. An empty 
pocket, with an eloquence beyond the power of words, 
impresses upon one the need to work. That summer holiday 
which one had envisaged cannot be financed out of the jubila- 
tion of even very good results, and until the results are 
announced one has to work—work to live. This then is 
“ reality "—all that one has been doing for the past three or 
four years has been a kind of play—or such is implied in the 
tone of voice, if not in the words themselves, which the unap- 
preciative relatives of an-older generation address to the student 
who has just come down. So, until the results justify the search 
for a permanent job, one must do some work. 

One is not, of course, alone; hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of other undergraduates have, under the benevolent, if not 
always perfectly efficient, auspices of the National Union of 
Students, gone off canning fruit into every fruit-growing county 
in the country. But the finalist has had no time to pre-arrange 
his vac job, and so, practically penniless, and in the suspended 
state of having taken the examination, but not yet knowing his 
placing, he is thrown upon the local Labour Exchange. Such 
was my Own experience, and it was not without misgiving that 
I edged my way through the stagnant crowd outside and around 
the building—a crowd which, though workless, was well occu- 
pied in speculation based on the morning paper’s racing card. 

The officials were kindly; a few preliminary formalities, and I 
was directed, with a fellow student, to a local brewery, which 
needed extra hands in its cellars to produce the “holiday 
beer.” Having no acquired skills, we were able to work at only 
the most menial jobs—the hard job which one can learn in 
ten minutes, and then go on repeating for ten hours a day. We 
quickly learned t6 roll barrels, to cork them, to perform one 
or two incidental processes, and to roll them away again. This 
then was “ reality "—a reality so grim that the department had 
the highest turnover of personnel'in the brewery. It was the 
work a machine might have done. Physically it demanded great 
exertions; mentally—and this was the harder to bear—it 
demanded none. By evening our morning clean overalls were 
filthy, and in that condition we were to don and doff them each 
day for the remaining three weeks of the job; our hands were 
bruised and cut; our finger-tips skinned; our bones stiff in 
every joint. The clogs weighed down our feet, and seemed to 
give no support to the instep. It was apparent to us both at the 
end of that first day why men who had this type of work to do 
would never—no matter what the amenities—be able to bene- 
fit from night-schools and the W.E.A.; why always the best 
that such institutions can do is to give a sketchy, superficial 
knowledge to those who are too wearied to concentrate. Per- 
haps, too, such a job gives too little opportunity for thought— 
so that the learning process, performed once or twice a week, 
is altogether too alien to be undertaken efficiently. 

Our clogs and filthy overalls gave us a link with our fellow 
labourers; formed some sort of external social bond. For a 
little time conversation was directed to us or about us. Some of 
the labourers sought, in one way or another, to claim some 
affinity with us. Men thrown together in groups often try to 
establish points of similarity with those who are obviously 
different from themselves, whom they feel to be vaguely 
superior. In this way they fit strange and unaccustomed facts 
into the scheme of things as they have conceived it. In this 
way they assimilate the alien. So it was that similarities of 

ints of view were sought, but more frequently a link was 
established by claiming educated relatives—a cousin or a 
niece (one of the men had a male “ niece ”) who had “ passed 
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all his scholarships,” who had studied and who had “ got on.” 
One heard in this connection discussion, in new and cruder 
terms, of the old academic controversy of the relative impor- 
tance of environmental and hereditary factors in the production 
of “clever men.” Shorn of the obscene and monotonously 
repeated epithets with which even amiable discussion was 
clothed, the conversation went like this: 

“ Ay, it’s nice to have some’at up there,” said one, tapping 
his forehead. 

“ Nay, it’s not that,*’Arold; it’s education.” 

“Yes, but ya can’t give a chap education unless 
some’at to start wi ’.” 

“ Ah, but me and you never ’ad the chance. 
so much education when we wa’ young.” 

“ Ay, but you’ve got to ’ave t’ brains to start wi.’’ 

“Oh well, brains and education’s same thing.” And there 
the matter was resolved. 

A little while and we ceased to be the objects of enquiry and 
discussion, apart from the occasional leg-pulling in which one 
or two of the workers engaged with a profusion of good- 
humoured obscenity. The conversation resorted to its usual 
channels. We learned of the dangers of placing bets for other 
people with the local bookie (a strictly illegal bookie one sus- 
pected); of the way to earn a few “ odd bob ” by “ waiting on ” 
in a pub (income whjch remained outside the survey of the 
Inland Revenue Office); and—from the single men mainly—of 
the pubs frequented by women who were on the loose. Of 
politics we heard never a word; authority was always persona- 
lised as “ they,” whether it was the local council (which had 
caused consternation by recently re-routing a bus which had 
served some of the cellarmen), the income-tax people or the 
directors of the brewery. All authority was “they,” and all 
was, in a vague, indefinite way, set over against “us.” There 
was a strong subjective element in the thought of these 
labourers. Anything that was done was done in relation to 
them (or was of no interest whatsoever). Authority had always 
motives which went against their interests; there was always the 
suspicion of the hostility of “them.” Did one catch a glimpse 
in all this of a really primitive mentality ? 

They drank hard—and the firm made them a liberal allow- 
ance in working-hours, which the men dutifully supplemented 
at night, and especially at week-ends, from their own pockets, 
and less dutifully, when occasion permitted, by “ knocking it 
off.” They swore hard, and they gambled. As the only one 
who appeared to have any firm religious affiliation apologeti- 
cally affirmed: “The Church says there is nothing wrong in 
either drinking or gambling, if you can afford it.” He was, of 
course, a Roman Catholic, and for him it could be said that, as 
a good Catholic, he had read Chesterton, and knew at least the 
Church’s argument about Darwin’s theory. There was one 
other reference to religion—from a little Scotsman who insisted 
that the Bible prophesied the hydrogen bomb, and who brought 
us his copy of the New Testament to read II Peter iii, 10, which 
“ proved” it. He had carried his Testament throughout the 
war. Not that he had read it, mind, but he’d always had it by. 
It was, in fact, little more than a lucky charm. 


At the end of our three weeks’ work we took off our clogs 
and overalls for the last time, and, having now earned enough 
money at least to live through the rest of the long vacation, I 
set my face against seeking another vac job, much to the dis- 
approval of older relations. I had tasted “reality,” and I felt 
sorry for those whose life it was; work was not the purifying 
discipline my relatives thought it to be. Yet to feel sorry for 
these labourers is perhaps uncharitable; they would see no 
reason for sympathy. But still, here was human labour in 
which there was, despite all the high-sounding phrases of the 
political theorists (who are, after all, far-removed from such 
things in their cosy academic retreats) no dignity, in which the 
powers of the mind would never be developed, or, if previously 
developed, would soon atrophy. If this what the older genera- 
tion meant by “ reality,” I felt more than ever justified in trying 


to escape it. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AST week I visited the “Story of Everest” exhibition, 
arranged by the Geographical Magazine in Lower Regent 
Street. It contains one of the most striking objects I have 

seen, namely the Cockade model of Mount Everest, basking 
under the cloudless glow of electric lights. In their natural 
State, mountains are apt to flout our sense of locality and to 
go too much uphill. Never have I known a mountain look the 
same from two different places: the moment the angle of vision 
is altered they change their shape and become unrecognisable. 
Most mountains, moreover, decline to display their summits. 
From some forty miles away we are able to identify the 
supreme apex of Mont Blanc; but as soon as we approach the 
thing, it becomes difficult to decide in what direction even the 
summit has disappeared. Only four mountains of my acquain- 
tance (Etna, the Matterhorn, Popocatepetl and Orizaba) are 
at all frank about their tops; the rest bury their heads in sub- 
sidiary peaks and alps or veil their upper storeys most 
inelegantly behind a fringe of conifers. The Cockade model 
spares us all these disappointments and irritations. We are not 
required to climb more than a single metal staircase with neat 
rubber treads: at a glance we can distinguish the actual summit 
of Everest from the attendant peaks of Lhotze, Chagtze, or 
Nuptze. There is the additional advantage that in London, as 
distinct from Nepal or Thibet, you are independent of the 
vagaries of the monsoon. No snow-plumes stream out from 
the precipices, no storms thunder along the glaciers, no hurri- 
canes roar down the ravines. You can walk round the whole 
massif within the space of a few minutes. There, in an upper 
room in Lower Regent Street, the majesty of Everest is spread 
before your eyes. Windless, illumined, placid, almost sub- 
missive, the great unconquerable awaits your inspection. Go 
there and enjoy it for yourselves. 
* * * * 

We assume that the urge to attain the tops of mountains 
is an instinct as natural to human beings as the desire for 
food and drink. This is not so. The excelsior urge is not a 
normal, but an abnormal, vice. In the Age of Reason, 
alpinists were regarded as eccentric and inhuman. When in 
1787 de Saussure climbed Mont Blanc, Madame de Stael 
laughed stridently at his folly; his action confirmed her in the 
belief that her countrymen were dull folk, over-burdened by the 
aspect of their horrid scenery. How, she felt, could a man be 
expected to think or talk brilliantly if he lived in constant 
submission to those huge masses of rock and snow and had no 
knowledge of the Rue du Bac ? The full beauty of mountain 
scenery was first revealed by the English clergymen and school- 
masters of the nineteenth century. The former felt that the 
ascent of high mountains brought them closer to the pure and 
bracing air of heaven: the latter were convinced that the 
effort entailed by lifting specially weighted boots from rock 
to rock was a splendid exercise in muscular Christianity. With 
Whymper’s conquest of the Matterhorn in 1865, alpinism 
came into its own. Far be it from me to deny the charms and 
excitements of mountaineering; I also, in the distant past, 
nearly lost my life upon the Grand Combin; I also have had 
my Leslie Stephen, my Leo Amery, moods. There is the start 
one morning from the bright hotel, wearing those heavy boots 
and socks, snow-glasses pendant from the neck, knapsacks 
neatly tied behind, the alpenstock, or even the ice-axe, grasped 
by resolute hands. The female relations of the mountaineers, the 
housemaids of the hotel, wave departure as, entering the dark 
forest, we initiate the dogged trunching stride recommended by 
the experts. It is a fine moment of aspiration. 

- * * * 

By sunset we have left the vegetation level and the full 
grandeur of stones and snow is revealed. The alpine hut 
glimmers above us; we reach it in a mood of exultant exhaus- 
tion: we are offered Maggi soup, some bread and cheese; we 
fling ourselves into the straw-softened bunk, knowing that we 


are to have an early awakening. The sunrise, when it comes, is 
much admired. Then off we go across shale and scree towards 
what is known as the final assault: the hours of supreme 
exhilaration have arrived. I blush to recall that I never 
enjoyed the second day’s mountaineering as much as I enjoyed 
the first. I ought, I well know, to have rejoiced to find myself 
among the altitudes; I ought to have felt entranced by the 
aspect of nature at her rudest and roughest; I ought to have 
delighted in cutting steps in ice as much as I delighted in the 
glissade. But, not being a natural alpinist, these were not the 
emotions that I experienced. I regretted the scent of pine and 
daphne in the lower woods; it was no pleasure for me to 
exchange the gentians and the vanilla orchids of the middle alp 
for the silly edelweiss; the unmanly thought occurred to me that 
it was more agreeable to contemplate the mountains from the 
distance of some lake-side inn. But on we trudged, roped 
together like some chain gang, black blisters gathering on our 
lips. It was nice—I admit that it was nice—to reach the sum- 
mit of the encumbrance; the fierce silent men who had led us 
to this adventure would allow us to pause for an instant, to 
munch a bar of Suchard and to sip cold tea; around us, from 
the swirl of clouds, other pinnacles arose of rock or ice; it 
seemed to me an ugly sight. My companions gazed around 
them in ecstasy, awe and triumph. I concealed my miserable 
disillusion. 
* * * * 


It was strange and wrong, therefore, as I walked round 
Mount Everest in Lower Regent Street, to experience the 
stirrings of romantic ambition. How wonderful, I felt, to be 
twenty-two and brave and strong and to conquer those last 
eight hundred feet that seemed so practicable in the Cockade 
model ! Was it really beyond the bounds of reality that even 
at my age, if I submitted myself to a course of rigorous st 
and acclimatisation, I might scale those forbidden heights and 
plant the Union Jack upon the summit of the world! What 
surprise would such a feat occasion ! What praise and honour 
would I win! It was with envy that I read the names of past 
heroes upon the screens surrounding the model:—Bruce and 
Howard Bury, Norton and Somervell, Houston and Clydesdale, 
Ruttledge and Shipton, Raymond Lambert and Tensing. How 
moving, I felt, would be the Marginal Comment that I should 
write on my return! Calm it would be, slightly under-stated, 
rich with modesty, and in a style comparable to Eric Shipton’s 
splendid prose. I felt the sinews of my heart grow strong again 
and the muscles bulge. Such a tiny little stretch of easy rock 
it seemed on the model, so calm, so facile, so attainable. Then 
I recollected the judgement passed by Dr. Wyss-Dunant of the 
Swiss expedition. He defined the effect of these high altitudes 
upon the human brain as “a mis-leading feeling of well-being 
which distorts a man’s perceptions.” It was with sadness, as 
I walked down the easy slope towards Pall Mall, that I realised 
that the contemplation of Everest had momentarily destroyed 
my sense of proportion. Everest, I realised, as I panted up the 
steps of my club, was not for me. ° 


* * * * 


The Swiss have shown that man can live for several days at 
an altitude of nearly 26,000 feet. Lambert and Tensing proved 
that one can climb as far as 28,210 feet. “ We do not know,” 
writes Dittert ominously, “ if men who climb higher than this 
will be able to return.” Only 892 feet more and the summit 
will be attained. I hope that this great feat will be accom- 
plished by some European; I do not want the hammer and 
sickle to be planted on the roof of the world. Still less do I 
desire the Russians to claim that they have got there, when in 
fact they have not. To such an outrage I prefer the prayer 
of Mallory, the Achilles of all the Everest heroes :—“ How can 
I help rejoicing in the. yet undimmed splendour, the 
undiminished glory, the unconquered supremacy, of Everest?” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Step Forward. By Anne Trego. (Strand.) 

A GENERATION or So ago, I suppose, this would have been a ** daring’ 
or a ‘* problem *’ play, for Miss Trego’s thesis is that what is sauce 
for the gander is sauce for the goose. Her heroine runs away from 
her husband because of his one infidelity, commits an infidelity of her 
own, and returns to domestic bliss a better, because (Miss Trego 
suggests) a more experienced, woman. Nowadays it is not this 
mildly amoral version of sex-equality that surprises, but that Mary 
Silver, the heroine, should have been as innocently ignorant of the 
facts of life as she is made out to have been in the first place, and that 
she should make so much fuss about her husband's sideslip and yet 
scurry back because he is running a temperature. The play, though, 
skims gently enough over these improbabilities, thanks largely to the 
author’s light hand and likely dialogue and to Miss Frances Hyland’s 
delicately sensitive playing of the leading part. Far from being a 
problem play it becomes a pleasantly unpretentious—and not too 
exactingly witty—light comedy that only the primmest lips will purse 
themselves over. 

Miss Hyland is a young actress of quality, and brings intelligence 

to her part as well as a not inconsiderable charm. I hope she will not 
let her accent become too much influenced by the strangulated 
Sloane Square refinement that afflicts one at least of her leading 
colleagues. I hasten to add tliat Mr. Derek Farr, as the light-hearted 
seducer, and Miss Gillian Lind, as the middle-ageing looker-on at 
his goings-on, not only play pleasantly but speak clearly and without 
apparent anguish. 
Albert, R.N. By Guy Morgan and Edward Sammis. 
** Turitts ! Suspense ! Laughter ! °’ 
this play of thé prison-camp, but it is neither so hair-raising nor so 
side-splitting as to warrant so prodigal a use of exclamation marks. 
** Albert’’’ himself is a dummy, made to facilitate the escape of his 
more mobile fellow-prisoners, and his creator is the one self-doubting 
introvert among a forcibly becalmed crew of breezy British sailors 
and breezier Americans. Im the story of how he funked his own 
chance of escape and redeemed himself by cheeking a German officer 
one has only to substitute a tackle on the football-field for the one 
and a school prefect for the other to establish a pretty accurate 
measure of the play’s profundity. Nevertheless, it is effective enough, 
by virtue of a sufficiency of incident, to suspend one’s disbelief in the 
efficacy of sixty days in solitary as a cure for the introspection induced 
by a long imprisonment. 

The play’s three Germans consist of one ‘** correct ’’ naval officer, 
one sadistic and (it is hinted) homosexual Nazi, and one Funny 
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Foreigner, and the authors’ ideas on the vagaries of national 
character range little more widely among their British subjects, except 
for the one wavy-navy waverer. Mr. Hugh Burden, in this leading 
part, is kept fully employed in running his hands through his hair 
whenever his authors are at a loss for words. Cyrit Ray. 


CINEMA 


Room for One More. (Leicester Square.}——The Big Top. Hétel du 
Nord. (Contifentale.) 
RETURNING home from a holiday with a beautiful clear blue eye, an 
eye fresh as the proverbial daisy from contemplating the green hills 
of Wales, the rosy mysteries of ruined abbeys and the flight of birds 
and tennis-balls, I find this rested optic eager to see good in every- 
thing. My ear, equally refreshed, is also determinedly benevolent. 
Both, however, have been tested rather severely this week. 
* os 7 * 


Room for One More is concerned with a happy American family. 
It is curious that when this became apparent my heart sank like an 
anchor, but then happy American families have been strangely trying 
of late. The mother of this one is Miss Betsy Drake, who gathers into 
her nest anything stray or unhappy which happens to cross her path, 
These include a sullen little girl with suicidal tendencies from a welfare 
home, a backward little boy in leg-irons, and a variety of domestic 
animals. Thus the compass is set fair for acute embarrassment. Miss 
Drake, however, supported by Mr. Cary Grant as her indulgent but 
desperate husband, -has a way of taking the nausea out of slush. 
She is the most natural, the most simple, the most delightful of 
actresses, and on the brink of every squirm she makes some merciful 
rescuing gesture. At times, too, the script parts the treacle with a 
bright shaft of homely wit, and there are one or two amusing situa- 
tions of a somewhat slapstick nature to Jighten the burden of the 
Message. The children are excellent, the two orphans, Miss Iris 
Mann and Master Clifford Tatum, being exquisitely maladjusted and 
deserving of good hard spanks with good bristly hairbrushes. Love, 
however, is the chastener employed, and, this being a film, brings rich 
reward. 

. ~ 7 * 

I wish I could think that love was employed in providing some 
of the tinselled entertainment in The Big Top, a short film made in 
Russia consisting of a series of circus turns, without story, point or 
message. The turns are certainly original and breath-taking, even if, 
by the end, familiarity breeds contempt ; for we are subjected to the 
convolutions of troupe after troupe of acrobats, aerial artistes, tight- 
rope-walkers and the like, each excelling the other in feats of equilib- 
rium until these form a pyramid in the mind of something near 
boredom. We are sated with acts of daring, and it looks drearily 
easy for a man to stand on a ladder on a ladder ona ladder. It cannot 
be easy, however, for bears to ride bicycles or for an elephant to stand 
on one leg and beat time to the music with its trunk, and personally I 
find a circus’s utter disregard for the dignity of animals very distaste- 
ful. I do not believe that love and love alone trains animals to look 
idiotic, and although there is a splendid lady who abandons herself 
a@ la Récamier on a couch of couchant lions—and they all look 
perfectly happy about it—I am filled with grievous doubts. I feel 
lions look better crunching ladies. 

* * * * 


In the same programme is the revival of M. Marcel Carné’s Hétel 
du Nord, a sad and lovely picture. With Mesdames Annabella, 
Arletty and Jane Marken and Messieurs Louis Jouvet and Jean- 
Pierre Aumont illuminating this tired working-class hotel with the 
radiance of their combined talents, it beckons as glitteringly as any 
Savoy-Plaza. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 

MUSIC 


Tue International Folk Music Conference, which was held in London 
last month, attracted a properly cosmopolitan audience, whose 
impressions of England and her arts will be carried through Europe 
and far beyond. It was, presumably, with a full consciousness of 
his responsibility (to which even his well-known modesty cannot have 
blinded him), of the great weight attached to any utterance of his upon 
a musical subject, that Dr. Vaughan Williams addressed the con- 
ference and made those sweeping complaints which found their way 
into the daily Press. England, he was reported as saying, gets her 
painting from France, her music from Germany and her dances from 
America ; and whereas the Hungarian Bartdk’s use of folk-music 
is acclaimed in this country, an English composer who treads the 
same path is at once labelled ‘* folky.”’ 
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In effect, Dr. Vaughan Williams was repeating the old charge of 
snobbery against the musical public of this country—a blind prefer- 
ence for the foreign to the home-made and a consequent neglect of 
Our own inheritance and achievements. It is by no means the first 
time that he has made this charge. Forty years ago, in 1912, he 
contributed to the R.C.M. Magazine an article entitled ‘* Who Wants 
the British Composer ? ’’, and he has asked the same question, in 
tones of varying bitterness, in many public utterances since then. 
In 1912 the question was bold and needed asking ; but in defence of 
the public it should be said that they had as yet been given little 
convincing evidence for the existence in this country of composers 
able to compare with their foreign counterparts. There was Elgar, 
certainly, and Elgar was not neglected by his countrymen ; but can 
anyone complain if the music of Strauss and Debussy was preferred 
to that of Parry and Stanford ? Vaughan Williams himself and his 
friend Holst were at the very beginning of their careers as mature 
composers ; Ireland and Bax had hardly appeared ; and what makes 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’ present complaint so paradoxical is the fact 
that it was largely owing to the work of him and his contemporaries 
that British composers have won the esteem and interest of their 
fellow-countrymen. 


A glance at the programmes of the Promenade Concerts—where, 
incidentally, Dr. Vaughan Williams himself is represented by more 
works than Bach—will show that we do not in fact get our music 
from Germany, although the public rather naturaily wishes to hear 
the music of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Wagner and Strauss. And, in another sense, 
German influence is minimal in the music of Walton, Rawsthorne, 
Britten, Rubbra and Tippett, who are accorded at least as much 
space in our programmes as their foreign contemporaries. (That 
contemporary music of any nationality is not generally popular is 
beside the point.) In fact, the era of musical nationalism is past, and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams is doing no service to the cause of music in 
this country by speaking as though conditions, either here or in 
the musical world generally, were the same as they were in 1912. 

The second point in his speech, as reported in the Press, concerned 
folk-music more especially. There is, no doubt, a certain impatience 
of English music based on folk-tunes, at least among the more 
sophisticated members of the musical public, who are nevertheless 
the chief admirers of Bartok ; and there is a good reason for this 
impatience. Folk-song has not been a really live musical language 
in this rapidly urbanised country for at least half a century, and 
whereas its preservation is as estimable as the preservation of any other 
national monument, its attempted ‘* revival ’’ has been a bookish, 
antiquarian movement comparable with the ‘* revival ’’ of the Irish 
language in Ireland, though with far less popular root or popular 
interest attached to it. Bartok, on the other hand, was working in 
more primitive countries, where folk-song was still a living musical 
idiom ; so that a procedure, which in this country entailed what was 
virtually an archaic affectation, led in Central Europe to a legitimate 
and vital extension of the language of music. The case is, no doubt, 
further complicated by the fact that English folk-song is predominantly 
either wistful or jolly in character, whereas that of Hungary and her 
neighbours has to our ears a starkness, tragic or at least violent, 
much more in tune with the mood not only of this country but of all 
Europe at the present time. MARTIN COOPER. 





At The Tomb of Adonis 


Translated from the Spanish of Juan de Tasis, Conde de Villamediana 
(1582-1622). 


Strip off the frondage from the dedicated 
Shrines sacred to the lamps that light the sky, 
O scaly Nereids, and reveal on high, 

Amidst the thorns, the gilt lyres hanging muted. 


Let the carnations’ glow be now abated, 
Let meadows weep, for now the springs are dry, 
Let woods lay bare their ruined symmetry, 
Woods by the young Love-god today deserted. 


Dead is our forests’ god, the god is dead, 
His measured harmonies none now shall hear, 
That stilled the birds and made the storm-wind cease. 


See, Cyprian, how the breast lies gaping wide 
Of bold Adonis, and with gift of tears 
And flowers add your due grief to our distress. 


J. M. COHEN. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE stag-beetle was ruthlessly tearing one of his smaller relatives 
to pieces. A crumb of earth rolled away; the jaws of the victim opened 
and closed; a foot struck at the earth, and then the murderer’s work 
was done. Such things take place every minute of a summer's day. 
On the very mouth of the hive a wasp waylays a bee and takes her 
food. If the wasp is foolish enough to venture inside, one of the 
colony gives her life to prevent robbery, and the rest carry the body 
out and dump it at a safe distance where its putrification will not 
endanger the brood. Half of the insect and animal world preys on the 
other half, and. if a frog takes a fly, a heron takes the frog. The 
bumble-bee is stalked by a mouse that is hunted by a weasel, and the 
whole thing is so inter-knit that one hesitates to interfere if a stoat 
springs upon a rabbit within a few yards of one’s feet. There is no 
more awful sight in nature than the violent, brutal end one creature 
brings upon another. A while ago I rescued a bird from a cat after 
much trouble. I was about to put the bird into a safe place in a bush 
when I saw that its injuries were not due to the cat's claws and teeth, 
but to some mite that was devouring the bird’s flesh. I killed the bird, 
conscious that I had done very little beyond hastening its end. 
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Catching a Pony 

When I see a man trying to catch a playful horse, I have to smile. 
It is an amusing game, and the horse enjoys it, while the man often 
loses breath and patience. The pony was a little brown mare, and she 
threw up her heels and trotted away every time her owner approached. 
The man came to the hedge and mopped his face with a handkerchief. 
“So much of this, an’ then she gives in an’ comes quiet,” he said. “ It’s 
just pure mischief, but she will have it.” I remember my own efforts 
to bring a horse off a hill years ago. Tommy had to be approached 
with caution. The ladle had to be offered while the halter was hidden. 
If the person trying to catch him faced him, he ran away. If the 
stalker walked backwards and let him put his head over a shoulder 
while he took a mouthful of corn, he could be persuaded to come in, 
but the real game was to steal all the corn without getting caught, to 
follow the catcher back to the gate and wait for a fresh supply. 
Tommy had a sense of humour, and was a master at stealing oats. 
When he had company in the field, he preferred to gallop round. 
Sometimes each member of the family in turn tried to bring him to the 
stable and failed, 


Lead-Miners 

A friend, who is a geologist, pointed out the marks of the movement 
of ice along the valley, and quickly disposed of my suggestion that he 
might be looking at scores made by the hub of a cartwheel, the coulter 
of a plough and the teeth of the harrows. In a little while he had me 
seeing the country as it once was, and the picture was bleak and bare. 
It was not until we came to the lead-mine that I could see any romance 
in his subject. We looked at the rubble of quartz in the bed of the 
stream, and he told me how several generations of hill-farmers had cut 
their way into the mountain, speculating on finding lead to supplement 
the meagre living they obtained on the slopes round about. Lead was 
mined in this particular spot a hundred years ago, and the work was a 
family effort. The first man spent almost a lifetime working on the 
mine, and got very little. The second took the tunnel a little farther, 
and went back to his sheep, and then the third tried his hand. The 
story is there for a man who can read the rocks, but the family and 
their sheep have gone. Only the white debris in the water marks the 
place where they toiled, 


Nesting Materials 

Somewhere in the garden a large number of ends of twine had been 
dropped, and a bird had picked them up and built a nest with them, 
fastening it between a fork jn a pear-tree and the wall on which the 
tree js trained. The nest consists almost entirely of twine, and con- 
tains only a few fibres and roots. I am not sure what bird did the 
work, for it has deserted, but it was a small one. Materials to hand 
are used by many birds. Once I recovered several pages of the 
Scottish Farmer from the nest of a rook. They had been used almost 
intact, and I was puzzled as to how the bird had carried them. 
Recently I received a letter from a reader in Cheshire who told me 
of a chaffinch’s nest that was found to have confetti woven into its 
fabric. This nest, like the one made of twine, was in a pear-tree in a 
vicarage garden, but I was not surprised. The chaffinch js an artist. 


Repeated Sowings 

Many gardeners fail to appreciate the value of repeated sowings at 
fortnightly or monthly intervals. A constant supply of vegetables and 
salad ingredients can be obtained on quite small plots if the packet of 
seed is made to go farther. It is better to do this than to destroy large 
numbers of. seedlings. With vegetables that will not survive the 
winter, sow early varieties which, if they have a smaller crop, come on 
more quickly than the main crop. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 127 
Report by Arthur John 


A prize of £5 was offered for verses expressing the feelings of various 
characters condemned to be on duty on August Bank Holiday. 

One character I might have included was the setter of literary 
competitions, This one passed a busman’s week-end, almost 
regretting an idea which had appealed to such a wide field of com- 
petitors and brought out the best in so many of them. Even the 
first rough shuffle threw up a short [sic] list of over twenty pieces, 
all good in their various ways. The keeper at the Zoo and the office 
cat proved easily the most popular subjects, either one of them 
scoring more entries than the comedian, the engine-driver or the 
Prime Minister’s Private Secretary put together. Perhaps one should 
draw some sociological inference about the British fondness for 
animals, 

The verses submitted ranged from the just not free (Granville 
Garley) to the extreme rigour of the fully enjambed Miltonic sonnet 
(Pibwob) with the magnificent conclusion : 

** Tomorrow’s dawn will see my monkey-house 
A purgatory of protesting guts, 
And me administering castor-oil.’’ 
There were few examples of that anathema of light verse, inverted 
word order ; and there was only one case of Cockney rhyme— 
** guard-promenade *’ : no names, no packdrill. 

Treatment was equally varied. The three main schools were the 
indignant, the complacent at being left alone, and the sadistic. The 
best examples of the first were the Rev. A. Whigham Price’s keeper, 
concluding : 

**T ’as to ‘keep * “em both—and berlieve me, 
The ones in front is twice the trouble, see ? ’’ 


and C. J. Richards’s keeper who longed to be 
** Far from these flippin’ monkeys catchin’ fleas.”’ 


The office cat naturally gave most scope for complacency, as 
witness Frances Collingwood, who began : 


**T love Bank Holidays because 
I’ve got all humans off my paws.’ 


, 


Sadism came out strong in W. Bernard Wake. His engine-driver 
began : 

** They're standing in the corridors ; they're sitting six a side ; 
There’s fifty in the guard's van that'll have a lovely ride ; 
There’s kiddies underneath the seats and kiddies in the racks, 
And still the platform's crowded and they’re shouting * Mind your 

backs.’ ’’ 


I wish there were space to quote the whole. D. R. Peddy deserved 
the Gold Medal of the Herodian Society for a set of verses with 
amusing internal demi-rhymes. He began (again quotation must be 
limited to an extract) : 
** Many people have from time to time thought Herod slightly 
horrid 

Since he raised the infant death rate in a rather drastic way ; 

Maybe Herod had been harried while he tarried where it’s torrid, 

Just as I am on this more than super-pestilential day.’’ 


(The speaker is a Zoo attendant, by the way.) 


Amid so much technical excellence and wit, one entry was quite 
outstanding—Mary Holtby’s keeper. I recommend a first prize of 
£2 to her. Close behind came D. L. L. Clarke’s metrically interesting 
cat ; P.M.’s ingenious puns ; and Admira! Sir W. M. James’s suit- 
ably rollicking verses; I recommend a prize of £1 to each of these 
three. 

Highly commended are those quoted above, and also Doris M. 
Jackson (office cat), Captain W. R. S. Roberton (keeper), J. P. 
Mullarky (engine driver), M. Hallam (P.M’s. P.S.) and A. Macdonald 


(P.M’s, P.S.). 
FIRST PRIZE 


(Mary Ho.tsy) 


I can’t take a bison to Brighton, 
I can’t take a lion to Looe— 
This holiday-time lays a blight on 
Us miserable chaps at the Zoo. 
I can’t take a marmot to Margate, 
I can’t take a boa to Bude— 
Whatever resort be the target, 
The comments are sure to be crude. 
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As caged as the man-eating mammals, 
For piers and for pierrots I groan ; 
But what if I cast off the trammels 
And went down to Weymouth alone ? 


The story, by bird and by beast borne, 
Would hardly go further, and yet 

—Avaunt, © enticements of Eastbourne !— 
The elephant wouldn't forget. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(D. L. L. CLARKE) 
No legs of silk 
(Or is it nylon ?) 
To rub my fur on ° 
No Rita with a smile on 
Her face to spur on 
Young Alf to get me 
My bowl of milk. 
No one to pet me. 


No one to stop 
Me sharpening claws on 
The rug ; no blots on 
The floor to black my paws on ; 
No Mr. Watson 
Who cannot stick me ; 
No bricks to drop. 
No one to kick me ! 


(P.M.) 


Not any good to roam about 
Dolefully calling ** Let mi aout ! 
Nobody’s here today—no one. 
Far better find the morning sun. 
Into the office hot and still— 
Flies lying dead on desk and sill— 
Milk in a saucer turning sour. 
Toilette—and bask for half-an-hour. 
Sleep then—absorbing, timeless, deep 
Heavenly solace of peaceful sleep. 
Leave all the mice and men to play— 
This is a puss-man’s holiday. 
Afternoon now, and people pass, 
Tapping unheeded on the glass. 
** Look ! ’’ cries a wag, to raise a laugh, 
** There’s an old chap of the purrmanent staff 
(ADMIRAL Sir W. M. JAMes) 
He tidied his desk and locked the safe and turned and looked at me, 
** I’m off on the spree tomorrow,’” he said, ** I’m off to the bright 
blue sea. - 
I’ve got a date with an angel, my lad, with eyes of heavenly blue, 
And we'll be on the Brighton road at dawn—sorry we can’t take 


.? 


,7? 


y . 

I purred : ‘‘ When you're stuck in a ten mile queue, and you’re 
thirsty and longing for food, 

And your angel’s face has dissolved in the heat and her language’sa 
trifle lewd, 

I shall be monarch of all I survey ; in the shade of the arch I'll wait 

or the mew of my trio of lady friends, with whom I’ve arranged a 

ate. k 

There’s Admiralty Jill and Ag and Fish Jane and Winnie from 
Downing Street— 

Jill’s a loose girl but Jane goes straight and Winnie’s a perfect 
sweet. 

We'll flirt and we'll croon for two whole nights and one whole 
peaceful day, 

With no messengers, dogs, or office boys to frighten my harem away. 

And I'll settle my score with War Office Tom ; though she gave him 
the frozen mitt, . 

— has a passion for Admiralty Jill, and claims she’s his little 

it. , 

What with sparring and spooning, fur-cleaning and crooning, and all 
of Whitehall to roam, 

The — day of the year for a Whitehall puss is Bank Holiday spent 
at home.”’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 130 
Set by Ronald Lambton 


Mary, as is already well known, had a little lamb, Mrs. Browning 
had Flush and Dr. Johnson had Hodge. The usual prizes are offered 
for a contemporary reference (not necessarily by the owner) to a hitherto 
unknown pet belonging to one of the following : Gibbon, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Lord Chesterfield, Blake. (Not more than 200 words.) 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than August 20th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of August 29th. 
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‘Post’s’ Peephole 
on Schueppshire 


in Shirtsleeves 
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HOPS DESTROYE 


CROWD WASHED OUT! 


By 


D BY LIGHTNING 


Freak Storm 


SEA SCOUTS MAROONED IN COVE 


Crops are now past sal- 


vation in many parts of 


Schweppshire. The holiday 
sporting programme 
been ruined and the roads 
crowded yesterday 
with disappointed holiday- 
makers trooping back from 
flooded coastal resorts and 
bathing beaches where giant 
waves have wrecked bathing 
huts and spread an amazing 
melée of condemned slot 
machines, deck quoits, 


were 


old second-hand bathing | 


has | 


towelsand retired naval men 


| five hundred yards inland. 


Setting Lotion 
in Cream Buns 


WARNED 





RESORTS 


Manylittle ones were taken 
to hospital after the Orphans’ 
Outing last Wednesday. Each 
had eaten only fifteen of 
these confections when the 
leader of the troop com- 
plained that she was unable 
to remove her Brownie 
sombrero. 





GRISLY FIND 


IN FESTIVAL 
* WELL OF TRUTH “ 


Human Jawbone lodgedin Wall. 
Foul Play Suspected 


Amateur detectives were 
| wondering whether there was 
| aay connection between this 
| incident and the finding of an 
| unidentified gold tooth in a 
margarine tin in Schwepton 
Mallet Reservoir. 


Bungalow 
Blaze 


NEXT TO PETROL STORE 





Dissatisfied bathing-mac- 
hine attendants have put 
the charming little coves of 





East Schweppshire under a 


reign of terror during the past 
fortnight. Peaceful holiday- 
makers have been premedi- 
tatedly attacked with knotted 
bathing costumes or pelted 
with old cuttlefish by inflam- 
ed malcontents 


Quadruple 
Crash 


HOLIDAY CHARABANC 
BUCKLED 

Boy Buried Head Down 
in Sand Castle—Will Survive 

Four hours’ artificial ‘re- 
spiration were administered 
to Tony Réssl, recently cut 
out of wealthy uncle's will. 
Ailing Réss! had earlier been 
shaken when with thirteen 
other little ones he narrow- 
ly escaped cliff fall on Lido 
of Schweppington-Schwuper- 





Mare. 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 
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MORRIS 
DANCING 
round 


Schweppherd’s 
Bush 


In Midsumnier Months 
the Holland House (Acton) 
Society moves from leafy 
Lime Grove for the green 
oasis in whose greater 
spaciousness the difficult 5/4 
and complex 10/66 rhythms 
are interestingly attempted 
(G.Schwort,F.R.Z.S.onright) 
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LETTERS TO 


Prison Problems 


Sir,—May I as an active critic of our penal system comment on your 
note on the recent report of the Estimates Committee. Firstly, it is 
inaccurately headed “Prison Disclosures.” This suggests, however 
unintentionally, that it has brought to light hitherto unpublished 
scandals. The fact is that year by year the Prison Commissioners have 
dealt fully and candidly in their reports with the existing difficulties 
and shortcomings of our prisons. Unfortunately the interest of the 
Press in prison matters jis limited to the spectacular; hence the head- 
lines that appear from time to time—* Riot at Dartmoor”; “ Trouble 
at Parkhurst ”; “ Prisoner Escapes "—these are the type of information 
usually retailed. But how many times during the past five years has 
even the reputable Press deigned to review the very full and informa- 
tive. Prison Reports which are published annually? You say that 
“the facts brought to light” are startling. What startles me is that 
the Spectator was unaware of them. 

You demand radical reform without delay. Excellent! But let us 
sce what jt means. To abolish the practice of sleeping three in one 
cell would involve the building of about ten new prisons, each the 
size of Birmingham prison. A maximum-security prison (which is 
the type urgently needed) would, at present prices, cost not less than 
£3,000 per cell. In addition, staff housing would have to be provided. 
Apart from the urgent need for large sums to be spent on our exist- 
ing prisons, the bill for new construction would be in the order of 
some £13m. Wandsworth is our most overcrowded prison; yet within 
five miles of jt there are slum tenements which are even worse con- 
What would public opinion have said if building resources 


gested. 
scale from the housing of the 


had been switched on the necessary 
public to the housing of criminals? Nevertheless, the Commissioners 
have not been idle. In 1938 we had one small prison camp, Now 
we have eight open institutions, four of which are sizeable prisons. 
And these as a rule have been established in the teeth of violent local 
opinion, 

Since you describe the prison syst¢m as heartless, you presumably 
include in your demand for reform the spirit of its administration. 
Thirty years ago heartless might have been an accurate description. 
Eighteen hours a day locked in one’s cell was not the result of over- 
crowding but was standard practice, and to speak to another prisoner 
was to court three days’ solitary confinement on bread and water. 
The average Governor was a retired Army officer, who was a good 
disciplinarian. And, if I may speak from personal experience, discipline 
meant DISCIPLINE, The advent of Alexander Paterson brought the 
first real change of aim from punishment to reformation, and the 
impulse he gave is by no means exhausted. Indeed it may be said 
to have gathered strength. Despite the appalling post-war difficulties 
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THE EDITOR 


more has been attempted during the past five years, and, I think, 
achieved, than in any similar period. Today it would be impossible 
to obtain a governorship without having a strong sense of vocation. 
The reaction to all this has been a steady stream of criticism about 
the pampering of prisoners. The following remark by onecof the 
members of the Select Committee will be found printed in the minutes 
of evidence (it also bears on the question of heartlessness). “I saw 
when I went round the prisons I visited that there was a great deal of 
consideration for the prisoners. If you are going to make prison life 
a deterrent, surely one of the things is that life should be monotonous 
and not too comfortable for the prisoners, or they may wish to go 
back.” 

Of course conditions in the majority of our prisons are bad. The 
prison population has increased 24 times since pre-war days, and 
that, in view of the post-war building situation, has set the 
Commissioners an intractable problem. And, incredible as it may 
seem, the Treasury has within the last few months demanded that 
they should actually decrease their staff. 

I see no point in the comprehensive survey suggested, The prob- 
lems to be faced are painfully obtrusive, and the solutions are equally 
clear both to the Commissioners and to the small handful of people 
who take a continuous interest in prison matters, One great value 
of the Select Committee’s report is that it has been fortunate to 
catch the momentary interest of the Press. I look hopefully to the 
Spectator to see that it is not forgotten by the end of September. 

There is no solution’ to the problem of our prisons except immensely 
costly new building and rebuilding. And that will be controlled by 
the climate of public opinion and the state of our economic affairs. 
I fear the solution will not come “ without delay.”—I am, yours, &c., 

Geo. BENSON. 


House of Commons. 


In Defence of Tyndale 


Sir,—I am sorry that Sir Norman Birkett is so harsh towards modern 
translations of the Bible. Those of us who are still groping towards 
an understanding of its message are grateful for these aids. Surely 
they are not intended—any more than the Revised Version—to displace 
the Authorised Version, but rather to elucidate it. 

A great deal of elucidation by translation remains to be done. For 
instance, every translation I have seen of Hebrews iv 12 renders 
“ psyche ” and “ pneuma”™ by “soul” and “ spirit,” which are difficult 
to distinguish from each other, instead of “ personality ” and “ spirit,” 
thus identifying the natural and acquired which is to be separated by 
the two-edged sword of the Word of God from the essential and 
God-given. The translation of “praos” into “meek” is notorious 
for its consequential misinterpretation of Christian character. Why not 
“teachable ?” When, instead of resenting an injury to our pride, we 
welcome jt as an opportunity to learn something about ourselves we 
are being “ meek” jn the sense of teachable. Blessed are they who 
can learn their lesson. Most important of all, the persistent trans- 
lation of “metanoia” as “repentance” obstructs the way to an 
understanding of the heart of Christ’s teaching. 

The great poetry of the Authorised Version will never be displaced; 
but millions who have strayed far from the truths hidden behind it 
are looking for a way back. During at least the early stages of the 
return journey it is helpful for signposts to appear in a contemporary 
vernacular.—Yours faithfully, MAGNUS WECHSLER. 

115 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


Clubs for the Professions 


Sir,—Will you allow me to use your columns to ventilate a social 
problem of some importance? Young men and women of the pro- 
fessional class, when they go to a strange town to take up their first 
job, sometimes find it very difficult to meet congenial people. They 
may join a local tennis club or choral society or branch of a political 
party, but this too often fails to admit them to any social group. The 
same isolation is often felt by boys and girls home from public schools 
or by undergraduates home for the vacation. There seems to be a 
need for the “* old-fashioned,” “ at home,” but who is now in a position 
to receive on first Thursdays? Should headmistresses give sherry 
parties or the overworked wives of underpaid parsons evening parties ? 
For young people of another class there are youth clubs and evening 


institutes. They can meet friends in the sireet, and they have the 
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Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 
The housewife looking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 
come to her help. New-washing powders, anonymously containing Albright & Wilson’s phosphate products— 


although hardly abolishing washdays—are making clothes cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 
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advantage of having been educated together so that once contact has 
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H: AD OF A WARRIOR, a study in red chalk for the cartoon of 
* The Battle of Anghiari”, by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the design was 
transferred to the wall of the Hall of Council, in Florence, the 
colours ran and the result was a failure. All that now remains of 
the cartoon itself are a number of studies of fighting men and 
horses, which were drawn by Leonardo on paper. 

If it had not been for the paper on which Leonardo made his 
preliminary studies in 1504 all record of one of the greatest works 
of this amazing genius would have been lost to posterity. And it 
is paper that has enabled this superb study of a head to be seen by 
millions throughout the world. In the reproduction of great works 


of art the printer and the paper-maker have combined to bring 


. the masterpieces of the world to those denied an opportunity of 


visiting the famous art galleries. The spread of culture depends on 
paper. On it the heritage of the past is constantly renewed, for 


on paper reprinting can retain knowledge and culture for ever. 


been established with one girl or boy it is easy to get to know a whole 
group, 

If private entertaining is impossible because of expense, lack of 
staff and small houses, and if private hospitality is useless because 
there is no way for a lonely young man to get in touch with a would-be 
host, then there seems a case for setting up clubs for young professional 
workers and their friends. Could not local mayors and town councils 
consider the possitslity of establishing such centres? Such bodies as 
Rotary, the National Council of Women, the Women's Citizens’ 
Association, the W.V.S. and the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs might help. The local ministers of religion certainly ought to 
do so. Even if the “ Club” met only now and then, for example one 
evening a week, and had no other premises than a room in a private 
house, it could be given publicity in the local Press and would provide 
a centre from which young professional people could organise their 


own social activities. The need is a very real one; is nothing being 


done to meet it ?—Yours faithfully, J. Linpsay. 


Girton College, Cambridge. 


Battle of Britain Week 


Sir,—I read Lord Riverdale’s appeal in your issue of August Ist, 
Surely the time has arrived when ail thinking people will agree that 
our three great Services gre supplementary and complementary ? 
Why then do we ex-members of H.M. Forces still hesitate to combine, 
under the auspices of the British Legion,? The time must come when 
all ex-Service men and women will unite; for the merit of one is the 
honour of all.—Yours faithfully, NAPIER AND ETTRICK. 
Thirlestane, Ettrick, Selkirk. 


Prunes 


Sir,—Will someone please tell me what constitutes good manners ? 
Why need Janus describe as revolting any article ef food which contains 
nutritional and medicinal properties? Some time ago another of 
your regular contributors used the same word in writing about custard, 
It is thereby implied that people who eat these food items are lacking 
in taste. Many vegetarians regard the eating of dead animal bodies 
as revolting, but are polite enough to refrain from saying so to 
people whose complaint is that they cannot get enough meat to eat, 
If all your contributors publicised their varying food dislikes in this 
way the implied code of good taste in food would leave us all poor 
indeed, The prunes scheme is at least an effort, in a world whose 
future food supplies are so uncertain, to preserve for food some fruit 
that would otherwise be left to rot. All that Janus need say is that 
he dislikes prunes, if indeed it is necessary to say it at all, 
. F. G. PENNEY. 

Southampton. 

[Janus writes: Good manners ? 
maintain my right to say what I like about a prune. 
agree with me.] 


Courtesy towards cabbages? I 
No one need 





The Spectator, Auqusf 7th, 1852 


“ Half-a-crown, there and back "—an excursion-train starts 
on Sunday, lands you at the most celebrated place within thirty 
miles of London, allows you some hours for roaming, and 
brings you back—all for the low sum of two-and-sixpence. It is 
very tempting, and vast numbers rush for the train. The 
station can scarcely hold them. Carriages of all kinds are 
prepared to receive them. Some who paid third-class fare are 
pleased to find that they are stowed away in second-class, or 
even, as we read, in first-class carriages. But some may find 
themselves—the case jis not a supposition—seated in an 
uncovered box immediately behind the engine-tender; enjoying 
the breeze, which would be delightful if it were not thickly 
diluted with smoke and ashes from the engine, and with that 
cloud of steam which is occasionally a thick dose of mist, 
and occasionally a sudden sprinkling of artificial shower. The 
working man and his wife have put on their Sunday clothes. . ., 
But under that shower of dust and ashes from the portable 
Vesuvius, their clothes are speckled all over with styins, and the 
two-and-sixpenny ride has proved a disastrous expense. Surely 
these incidents should have been included in the advertisement. 
“ There and back, in an uncovered box, under the inunediate 
influence of the engine, only two-and-sixpence.” If the adver- 


<=> THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
> ip GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA tisement were conceived in that form, it would be an honourable 
- = AUSTRALIA © SOUTER AFRICA + NOAWAT ¢ swaDeN invitation; but as it is, the excursionist is inveigled. He intended 





only to go to Windsor, and jt is against his will that he is 
carried by force to Windsor and stains ! 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Imperial Tradition 


Lord Milner and the Empire : The Evolution of British Imperialism. 
By Vladimir Halpérin. (Odhams. 2ls.) 


IT would be heartening to see ourselves.as others see us if all foreign 
observers brought to their tasks the insight and sympathy that Dr. 
Halpérin has brought to his recent work on Lord Milner and the 
Empire. This book, now translated from the French, is not so much 
a biography as a study of the British imperialism of Milner’s day 
seen in the light of the work of one of its greatest exponents. And 
this is right, because, while Milner may have been a Liberal and even 
something of a Socialist, he was first and foremost a Liberal Imperi- 
alist. He always saw the Empire whole, coming to it, as he did, from 
the outside. Born in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1854, the son of a half- 
English, half-German doctor and his English wife, he was brought 
up in the anti-Bismarckian atmosphere of Tiibingen, and only came 
to King’s College School (not King’s College, as the author states) 
at the age of fifteen. Thence he went to Jowett’s Balliol with a 
major scholarship to win prize after prize, and to share the abiding 
interest in social and economic questions of one friend, Arnold 
Toynbee, and the enthusiasm for a liberal and federated Empire 
of another, the young Canadian, George Parkin, and, surely, of 
John Ruskin also. After a short spell at the Bar, he began to make 
those contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette which taught h:m to write 
readable despatches. Already private secretary to George Goschen, 
he failed in his solitary attempt to enter the Commons, and then, in 
January, 1887, went into the Treasury as official Private Secretary 
to his chief, now Chancellor of the Exchequer. Thereafter, he took 
the perfect administrator’s view of elected legislatures. 


There followed three years in Cromer’s Egypt, where, as Under- 
Secretary of Finance, Milner learned to see the bearing of economic 
stability and sound finance on political progress, and, furthermore, 
gave in his England in Egypt the first objective statement by an 
Englishman of the reasons why the British had gone into the country 
and why they proposed to stay there till they had taught the inhabi- 
tants to stand on their own feet. If, in his excellent account of all 
this, Dr. Halpérin speaks up for all that Frenchmen have done for 
Egyptians, he is doing no more than Milner himself did. For the 
next five years Milner was Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
at Whitehall, helping Sir William Harcourt to levy the first death 
duties. Then, in April, 1897, he sailed for Cap> Town as High 
Commissioner and Governor of the Cape Colony. The author has 
little new to say of the ensuing eventful eight years, but what he does 
say he says clearly and temperately even though he tends to be too 
pro-Chamberlain, as is perhaps natural in the writer of a life of the 
great Colonial Secretary. He is, however, wrong in believing that 
Rhodes always stood for equal rights for every civilised man, and 
that the Uitlanders were ever ** an actual majority ’’ of the popula- 
tion of the Transvaal, and he spoils an otherwise good account of 
the post-war reconstruction by saying nothing of the highly important 
legal and judicial reforms carried out by Cape judges in the two 
ex-republics. On the other hand, he shows clearly that Chamberlain 
held Milner back from rushing to arms, and that Lord Kitchener 
was more responsible for the generous peace-settlement after the 
South African war than was the recently-created Baron Milner of 
St. James’s and Capetown. 

Back in the London of 1905, Milner, a Viscount now, survived 
the mild censure of the Commons, supported Chamberlain ’s campaign 
for tariff-reform and Lord Roberts’s for national service, and worked 
hard beside Parkin as a Rhodes Trustee. In due time, he served 
on the Imperial War Cabinet and Imperial War Conference, both 
of which were due to his initiative, pressed Zionist claims for a 
national home, and, in 1919, as Colonial Secretary, led a mission to 
restive Egypt which recommended that the ‘* veiled protectorate ”’ 
should be superseded by a bilateral treaty. After resisting Southern 
Rhodesia’s demands for self-government, he resigned office and, 
late in life, married the widow of Lord Edward Cecil. He presently 
toured South Africa with her. It was his last big effort, for, on May 
13th, 1925, he died, just after his election as Chancellor of his old 
university. 

Milner’s works have lived after him. The author gives a stimu- 
lating account of them, though he credits Lionel Curtis, one of 
Milner’s famous South African Kindergarten and ‘* the apostle ”’ 
of so many of his ideas, with a stronger desire for a world as distinct 
from a Commonwealth federation than he actually has, and, like 
General Smuts, talks of the Empire as if it were already a Common- 
wealth. Milner never made that mistake; indeed, the author 


himself shows that, convinced as he was of the moral duties of 
Liberal imperialism, he was so far from ignoring ‘‘ the Colonies ’’ 
that he worked out the main ideas that underlie the recent Colonial 
Welfare and Development Acts. Dr. Halpérin plainly shares with 
his hero the belief that there are worse prescriptions for a great 
Power that has also a great responsibility than ** philanthropy and 
five per cent.’’ Eric A. WALKER, 


John Bull’s Other Lady 


a _—— By Nadia Legrand and Roland Gant. (Jarrolds. 
2s. 6d. 

NOTHING is more excruciatingly difficult than the task of trying to 
write a’ book which is meant to be amusing, unless indeed it be the 
task of trying to read one. Both of these tasks are known to me, and 
I have therefore approached this book with apprehension, but also 
with a determination to be fair. 

Now it is well known that the lawful and slightly awful wife of John 
Bull is the matronly Madam Britannia, the pride of his fortified home, 
the joy of his declining years. But there has always been the Other 
Lady, the lady courted surreptitiously by John, and all the little Johns, 
in Paris or the vineyards of the South. Many have been their tiffs, 
many their violent and even bloody quarrels, and yet these delicious 
infidelities (if such they are) have greatly enriched and enlivened the 
ideas of both John Bull and of the Other Lady as well ; nor has the 
outwardly austere Britannia herself, if the truth were known, ever 
found them entirely displeasing. For John has discovered in the Lady 
over the Channel many things complementary and useful to himself, 
though not infrequently received by him with mockery, suspicion 
and alarm ; while the Lady has learnt to admire in him those granitic 
= reliable qualities in which her own countrymen are sometimes 
deficient. 


This, as I see it, is the pleasant theme of this diverting and occasion- 
ally thoughtful book, written by an English husband and a French 
wife. Perhaps they go.a little too far ; perhaps-they rely too much 
upon the traditional characters, the venerable jibes exchanged between 
the French and the English for centuries. Even the joke of the promi- 
nent English teeth is here, the awkward hands and feet, the uncouthness 
of movement. By way of compensation, we can laugh at the French- 
man who *‘ wears hairnets in the morning.’’ I cannot, however, 
accept the version of the ‘‘ How do you do ? ’’ gambit which is here 
presented ; the proper reply is exactly similar—‘* How do you do? ”’ 
and not ‘* Very well, thank you.’’ The agreeable neutralities of 
social intercourse are thus preserved. 


But these are trifles. It is the serious things which matter : the 
difference between cricket and intellect, between the right and the 
wrong way of making love, between sour puritanism and elegant 
liberty. And here I must say that I can see little truth in the allegation 
that the English are wholly devoid of a sense of gallantry ; and the 
idea that Englishmen think of sex as ** nasty ’’ and run to church for 
refuge is merely grotesque. It is not surprising that the example 
chosen to illustrate this dictum is taken from The World of 
1756. However, I readily, and indeed proudly, agree that the English 
prefer silence to the noise of chattering doddipols. But does French 
literature reveal a ** taste for the abstract ’’? Is La Cousine Bette 
abstract ? Is Madame Bovary abstract ? One would more readily 
agree with the subsequent statement that ‘* realism is . . . another 
characteristic of French writing.”’ 


That the English are boastful, and never more so than when they 
speak of their ** under-statement,’’ is deplorably true, though it is to 
our credit that we have repeatedly laughed at this foible, from Defoe 
onwards. At least we can modestly congratulate ourselves upon one 
thing which the French admittedly dg not possess, and that is a deep 
love of the beauty of the external world. And are we really ‘*‘ bored 
by reasoning ’’? Can this be said of the country which has produced 
Newton, Locke and Hume, Whitehead, Bertrand Russell and Ayer ? 
Are we to regard the French novelty of existentialism as a model of 
logic ? 

Well ; I suppose we have to remember that we are considering the 
tastes or the capacities of the ordinary man ; and I doubt whether 
these are so very different in France, although we are here told that 
‘** the nicest .. . Frenchman. . . is despised if he is not intelligent.’’ 
I don’t believe it. Agreement is not, however, essential to the 
appreciation of this witty, positive and exasperating book, with its 
delightful illustrations. I commend it heartily to everyone, except 
the professional prude. C. E. VuLLIAMy. 
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Class Work 


By W. Lloyd Warner. (Edinburgh 


Structure of American Life. 

University Press. 18s.) 
Dvurinc the last twenty years many social anthropologists have been 
occupied with the problem of transferring the insights, the tech- 
niques and the methodology from the traditional field of anthropology 
—the primitive pre-literate small tribe—to the complexities of 
modern contemporary life. The problem is an intricate one, and a 
number of different solutions have been attempted ; one of the most 
impressive of these, in duration, in scope and in thoroughness, is that 
made by Professor W. Lloyd Warner, now of the University of 
Chicago, and his numerous associates. Lloyd Warner received his 
anthropological training chiefly from Professor Radcliffe-Brown, and 
accepted his teacher’s respect for Emile Durkheim and the French 
school of social anthropology. This affiliation implies that, out of 
the total data available for anthropological analysis, particular 
emphasis will be placed on social structure and on the social implica- 
tions of symbolic behaviour. 

Lloyd Warner’s first fieldwork was with the Murngin of Northern 
Australia, and it was with the essential background of a thorough 
study of a primitive society that he started investigating some aspects 
of the American scene. His first and most detailed study was of 
Newburyport, Mass. (** Yankee City *’), a small New England town ; 
associated with this work was the study of a small town in the Deep 
South by Allison Davis and Mr. and Mrs. Gardener. In these studies 
which occupied a number of researchers over two years, every indi- 
vidual in the selected communities was placed in relation to all the 
other members of the community in regard to certain variables which 
Lloyd Warner decided were significant. The most important of these 
variables, and the one with which Lloyd Warner’s name is particularly 
associated, is that of social class. 

The American dream is of a society in which all men are born 
equal, and success goes to those who work for it ; and it is against 
the background of this dream, held perhaps particularly strongly 
by academic people, that the great impact of Warner’s work must be 
understood. Warner demonstrated that the symbols of success and 
deference are unevenly distributed, that American society is divided 
into social classes (particularly marked on the Eastern seaboard), 
that children assume the advantages or disadvantages of their pgrents 
position in the social hierarchy, and that many of the experiences and 
characteristics of individuals vary consistently and significantly from 
class to class. Furthermore, this hierarchy is not purely economic, 
with the richest in the most commanding positions ; money has to 
be converted into acceptable symbols before it can validate improved 
class-position ; and such validation takes considerable time. Besides 
the class-structure, there is also a caste-structure which separates 
negroes and whites, penalising mixed marriage, commensality and 
caste mobility ; people can move up in the class, but not in the caste, 
hierarchy. ; 

Beside the study of the large division of social class, Warner and his 
associates studied the numerous associations and cliques, formal, 
semi-formal and informal, into which the members of the com- 
munities grouped themselves ; the various ** ethnic *’ groups, first- 
generation immigrants, members of unpopular religions, people who 
are normally designated by some term other than un-hyphenated 
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American ; some aspects of the industrial organisation, and some 
symbolic or ritualistic behaviour. This last section is in many 
respects the least satisfactory, for it makes psychological assumptions 
which, though accepted by the school of anthropology with which 
Warner is connected, are not congruent with any theory of psychology 
advanced by recognised psychologists. 

The class-structure which Warner describes varies in many marked 
ways from the class-structure we know in England or Western 
Europe. It is a series of local hierarchies, not one country-wide 
hierarchy ; high status is related to length of residence in the same 
community and also where one lives in the town. Secondly, it is a 
series of steps on a ladder, rather than connected plateaux ; it is 
significant that Warner’s analysis demonstrates six, rather than nine, 
class-positions ; he has, for example, upper middle class and lower 
middle class, but no middle class without a modifier. Thirdly, the 
existence of class-differences is treated as a revelation, and a horrifying 
revelation ; they may be there but they should not be. This feeling 
underlies the studies of social mobility (success by improving one’s 
Class-pesition, etc.), the distribution of higher education among the 
classes, and (perhaps most shocking of all) the distribution of popu- 
larity among school-children. 

Although some of Lloyd Warner’s underlying concepts must 
appear rather naive, his fieldwork is, within its limits, exemplary. 
Until now his work has mostly been published in very large, long and 
expensive monographs which have been almost completely unavail- 
able for English students. In 1950 the University of Edinburgh 
invited him to give the Munro Lectures ; and in these lectures he 
concentrated and distilled the results of nearly twenty years’ work 
with remarkable clarity and concision. The ten chapters which 
result from the revision of these lectures represent a first-class intro- 
duction to some of the most interesting work in social science of the 
last two decades. GEOFFREY GORER. 


“Our Great Sentimentalist ” 


The Buried Life: A Study of the Relation between Thackeray's 
Fiction and his Personal History. By Gordon N. Ray. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR Ray’s book is ** a by-product of work upon a compre- 

hensive Life of Thackeray.’’ He began upon it when he com- 

pleted the great Harvard edition of Thackeray’s Letters in 1946, 

Meantime, this ‘* by-product ** is passably interesting. I don’t 

like the title of it—it suggests that Professor Ray is out to disinter 

scandals. Thackeray’s ** buried life *’ is, in fact, the best pait of 
him; at any rate it is all virtue. ‘* Our great sentimentalist ’’ 

Bagehot called him in 1864. In 1952 ** we like to think,’’ says 

Professor Ray, ‘‘ that.we are through with sentimentality.’’ The 

Buried Life invites us to a re-examination of the sentimental element 

in Thackeray’s novels. ‘* The basic data for such an enquiry are 

to be found,’’ writes Professor Ray, ‘* in the relation between 

Thackeray’s personal history and his imaginative life.’’ ‘* In the 

last analysis all fiction is autobiographical,’’ and ** Thackeray’s 

novels are a kind of diary of his intimate life.’’ Of Thackeray’s 

profound ‘* mastery of experience ’’ Professor Ray entertains not a 

doubt. Thackeray’s sentimentality, even so, is the most real thing 

about him. To suppose, with Mr. G. U. Ellis and Miss Drew, that 
it is something ** put on ’’ to meet Victorian requirements, is just 
silly. This master of experience, in truth, finds his ‘* ultimate 
values ’’ in intimate communion with a very few persons—his 
mother, his wife, Jane Brookfield, his daughters. And he likes his 
women good, but not clever—** I like this milk-and-water in women,”’ 
he writes to his mother. The milk-and-water women flow into, and 
through, the novels ; and a few milk-and-water men as well, men 
like Colonel Newcome. Professor Ray does not quite know what 
to make of it all. He puts the paradox. But I can’t think that he is 

very clever at resolving it. In truth, nowhere when he argues do I 

understand him. I put him where plainly he does not want to be put 

—I put him with the sentimentalists. 

I like him the better for that. But the best part of his book, even 
so, lies in information rather than in comment. The valuable 
chapters are those in which he concerns himself with identifying 
the originals of some of Thackeray’s characters. Who some of his 
characters are Thackeray has himself told us. Amelia, for example, 
in Vanity Fair, is his ** poor little wife.’’ Yet other persons go to 
the making of her. ‘‘ You are a piece of Amelia,’’ he writes to Mrs. 
Brookfield, ‘* and my mother is another.’” Mrs. Brookfield wished 
that he had made Amelia *‘ more exciting ’’; for it is generally 
remarked, she writes, ‘* that he has thought of me in her character.’” 
Indeed, he went so far as to call Amelia’s maid by the name of one 
of Mrs. Brookfield’s maids. But for three of the characters whom he 
studies Professor Ray gets no help from Thackeray—Major Pen- 
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194 THE 
dennis, Jos Sedley and Miss Crawley. About all of them he is 
interesting. But his big success is Major Pendennis ; for whom no 
original has ever been put forward before. He finds the original 
of Major Pendennis in Colonel Merrick Shawe, Thackeray’s uncle 
by marriage. Not many students of Thackeray, perhaps, study 
the Wellesley papers in the British Museum. But buried there is 
the life of Colonel Shawe. He was certainly worth disinterring. 
I don’t think that Major Pendennis was copied from him. Shawe 
was a better and more serious man, | fancy, than the Major; and 
less of a snob. But that some particulars of his character and 
circumstances are mirrored in Major Pendennis seems probable. 
W. GARROD. 


Wyndham Lewis v. The Rest 


The Writer and the Absolute. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 
21s.) 

** THE present age is a private age in-the-making. It is all a question 
of how, long we can fool ourselves, or others, that it is a public age : 
a public age, in my way of speaking, being a free age.’’ On this 
paradox Wyndham Lewis ends his book; and by disentangling 
it the whole burden of his message can be explained. He has moved 
away from the general belief of his early days that the artist is the 
enemy of society. Now the artist is a littke man who carries the 
dangerous contraband of clear eyes, and frightened of this, his most 
valuable possession, sells himself to some political party or clique 
which can protect him, but which requires of him in return some 
slight myopic conformity with its own optical standard: a com- 
promise which destroys his artistic integrity. The contemporary 
artist pretends, in other words, that this is a public age and that 
he enjoys freedom of expression, whereas it is in fact an age in 
which it is impossible to be truthful except in private, and when the 
freedom to write at all may, as in the totalitarian countries, at 
any moment be withdrawn from him. 

Wyndham Lewis illustrates his thesis by a close study of the 
French scene, with particular reference to the long flirtation with 
the Communist Party publicly performed by Sartre; and for 
Sartre’s English counterpart he chooses George Orwell, whom he 
considers in his last books almost completely to have called the party 
bluff, almost completely to have achieved the private viewpoint. 
This analysis is conducted by the author in the character of an intel- 
lectual maquis with so many shots in his gun that he is not particular 
whom he takes a pot at. For just as in the old days of Time and 
Western Man his victims included a great philosopher and a minor 
novelist, laid out indiscriminately side-by-side in the grand house-to- 
house hunt for ** Relativists,’’ so now all Bloomsbury can be 
demolished to illustrate a single paragraph. 

Wyndham Lewis has a very shrewd nose for corruption. He can 
admire La Condition Humaine, yet detect the sadistic, the homicidal 
implications of Malraux's point of view ; he can see the incitement 
to violence that lies behind an existentialist manifesto. On this small 
scale, and on the large scale of world tendencies towards mass 
lunacy, he speaks in the shrewd staccato of one who sees too much 
wayside evidence to pursue a steady line of argument. But some- 
where in the middle the truth escapes him. His highest values are 
intellectual, and he can credit no writer with a standpoint which is 
not primarily a mental one. For him a Catholic novelist, such as 
Francois Mauriac, is one who has deliberately accepted a party-line, 
in this case the line of a religious party. He does not see that the 
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assumption of a religious standpoint, because it is intellectual and 
emotional at once, is every bit as fundamental and as honest as that 
of an aesthetic one; that in surrendering to the Absolute of the 
Catholic world-picture Mauriac is gaining and not losing freedom, 
For, in his insistence on the artist’s absolute independence, Wyndham 
Lewis is, in fact, not far from the rationalist beliefs of Bloomsbury 
itself: that every man shall be free to go to Heaven, provided he 
make the ascent up his own ladder. 

Furthermore, when one compares the actual state of English liter- 
ature today with the broad picture presented by Wyndham Lewis, the 
reality simply does not correspond to his theory. In fact it is those 
that have assumed the freedom to speak as they find—as if this were a 
public age—T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell and Aldous Huxley, for example 
—who are most acclaimed and respected. Orwell’s case was a 
rarity ; few writers, surely, have ever attempted to define their 
attitudes in terms of party politics. Certainly some minority view- 
points have trouble today in getting a hearing, particularly over the 
air; but this is—as yet anyhow—a matter of minor importance. 
The fact is that Wyndham Lewis has read too much into his own 
difficulties in finding an audience when his own thought has gone 
consistently against the fashionable currents. Nevertheless, no one 
has, in fact, prevented the publication of this lively, provocative, 
sincere and in parts, I believe, wrong-headed piece of pamphleteering. 

J. M. COHEN. 


No Champagne 


The Fountains in Trafalgar Square: Some Reflections on the Civil 
Service. By C. K. Munro. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

WE are all Socialists now, as we have known for some time, and in 
consequence most of us sooner or later become civil servants. Those 
who escape are made well aware of our existence. They fill in forms 
for us; they complain to us and about us; they urge that our 
numbers should be reduced and our salaries diminished ; they even 
—and this is what wounds Mr. Munro—think us idle, slow, undecided, 
ridiculous. He leaps—no, he strides, steadily and purposefully—to 
our defence. Civil servants do not (like the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square) play from ten till five ; they work very hard for a considerable 
number of hours a day. If they are sometimes slow, it is because 
it is their duty, in which they seldom fail, to be right. As for reluc- 
tance to take decisions, ** on the whole I should guess that there is no 
body of professional men of a comparable size whose output of 
decisions, having regard to their difficulty and importance, is greater 
than that of the top-ranking Civil Servants of today.”’ 

To say that Mr. Munro is in love with his Service, as the Webbs 
were in love with the U.S.S.R., would be to suggest a quite inappro- 
priate tone of passionate irrationality. He reveals rather the devoted 
loyalty of a long happy marriage. Occasional failings may be noted 
in the partner, but they can all be explained, and in any case what are 
they when set in the balance against so many well-tried qualities ? 
A book of this sort, ** terse, clear, pointed, sensible *’ (as we learn 
that letters from aggrieved members of the public to Government 
departments should be but all too often are not), cannot fail to have 
a professional interest. There is much to please, stimulate and amuse 
other civil servants, not only those of the First Division. M.P.s 
also, especially those who aim at the Cabinet, could do much worse 
than ponder the author’s advice on how to handle complaints, his 
views on what makes a good Minister (he divides them, tolerantly but 
firmly, into three categories of efficiency), and his very pertinent 
comments on the difficulty of combining long-term planning with 
Cabinet government. And anyone thinking of entering the Civil 
Service as a career should regard these essays as compulsory 
reading. 

The trouble is that it is not for such readers that the book is 
intended. It is meant to make the ordinary man understand why 
Whitehall and its offshoots behave as they do and, having understood, 
to approve. Undoubtedly where initial curiosity about the workings 
of Government departments exists, this orderly prose—the (a)s, 
(b)s and (c)s of the sub-paragraphs, though invisible, are omnipresent 
—will provide most of the answers and probably produce the desired 
result. But can initial curiosity be taken for granted? No; if he 
really wants to make the Home Service intelligible to the general 
public, Mr. Munro should write a play as amusing as His Excellency 
or a novel as witty as Public Faces or as high-spirited as A Baggage 
for Diplomacy, which between them perform this function so well 
for the Colonial Service, the Foreign Office and the nature of govern- 
ment in general. Perhaps, however, we should not expect the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square to run even ginger-beer ; let alone 
champagne. Lettice FOWLER. 
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IRON 


5 nae element iron is the most important 
of all metal sand, next to aluminium, the 
most widely distributed. It has been 
estimated that there is an average of one 
cwt. of iron for every ton of the earth’s 
crust. There are many different forms of 
iron ore, but only four—haematite, 
magnetite, limonite and siderite—are of 
industrial value. Most of the iron ore 
mined in England comes from the siderite 
deposits at Corby in Northamptonshire 
and the Scunthorpe district of Lincoln- 
shire. Iron ore smelted in a blast furnace 
with coke and limestone becomes 
pig iron, the raw material from 
which cast iron, wrought iron 
and steel are made. Steel, the 
strongest metal in common use, 


is iron containing about 1% of carbon. 
Though iron is a newcomer compared 
with copper and bronze, more than 3,000 
years ago it was used to make implements 
and weapons. Today it is an essential in 
the structure of civilization... Without it, 
there would be no railways, steamships, 
skyscrapers or machinery. Apart from its 
use in the construction of chemical plant, 
iron and some of its compounds are vital 
in certain chemical processes. 

I.C.I. uses iron as a catalyst in the pro- 


_ duction of synthetic ammonia, and iron 


pyrites—a sulphide of iron—in 
sulphuric acid manufacture. It 
also uses some of the oxides of 
iron to make pigments for the 
paint and rubber industries. 
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Studies in Kingship 


Napoleon Bongparte: His Rise and Fall. By J. M. 
(Basil Blackwell. 35s.) 
Henry VIII: A D/fficult Patient. By Sir Arthur Salusbury MacNalty. 
(Christopher Johnson. — 18s.) \ 
A DIFFERENCE between monarchy and dictatorship is that monarchy 
not only proclaims the existence of the supernatural but also establishes 
it visibly among men and is its subject. The king, unlike the 
dictator, acknowledges the spiritual power as the origin and sanction 
of his being. Being, in other words, is by grace, and exists inde- 
pendently of doing ; doing is an unimportant and quite secondary 
function of kings. 

Some instinctive knowledge of this kind seems to have inspired 
both Henry VIII and Napoleon, than whom, perhaps, no two men 
were ever more completely unlike. Henry, as Sir Arthur MacNalty 
insists in a fascinating study, exerted a great diligence, and a patience 
extending over six years, to induce the Pope to annul his marriage 
to Catherine of Aragon. Napoleon braved the scorn of the men of 
the French Revolution, and even, pzrhaps, the doubtings of his own 
heart, to bring the Pope to Paris to his consecration as Emperor. 
Both these uneasily throned kings, in later years, quarrelled violently 
with the Church and with its head. But only because, as they 
believed, the Church, in the American phrase, was ** playing politics.”’ 
Since the Church chose to act as vassal to the Emperor, Charles V, 
and so to the interests of Spain, Henry found it necessary, reluc- 
tantly and, as he hoped, temporarily, to confine his allegiance to the 
English branch of the Church. Napoleon, while holding the states- 
man Pius VII his prisoner, continued to offer his humble duty to 
Pius VII, the Pope. Neither for an instant, as kings or as men, 
ceased to remain sons of Holy Church. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations stands today as vindication 
of Henry’s and Napoleon’s faith, since it displays the making and 
preserving of a family of nations by grace of the royal being. In 
this astonishing family, republics as well as kingdoms are compre- 
hended. And so, as Smuts pointed out, by means solely of 
monarchy a new political idea and a new political organism have 
been given to the world—namely, association without loss of 
individual freedom, the reconciliation of equality with liberty. It 
may properly be asked whether by dictatorship or republic, or any 
secular form of government, so great a miracle could have been 
accomplished. 

In his preface to his life of Napoleon Mr. Thompson writes:— 

** His greatest conquest was not Europe but the French Revolu- 
tion. His most lasting monument is not the Arc de Triomphe or the 
flags at the Invalides, but the laws and institutions in which he 
adapted the ideas of 1789 to the traditions of the monarchy and 
enabled France to survive three invasions and a century and a half 
of political unrest.’’ 

Mr. Thompson relies to a great extent upon the famous Corres- 
pondence, of which vast compilation his knowledge is profound and 
indeed unrivalled.. He presents a portrait at once lively and original 
—a most unexpected pleasure at this time of day. The legends, 
indeed, are put to flight so decisively that one hankers, sometimes, 
to call them back--on the principle, perhaps, that a lie may constitute 
the more agreeable form of truth. 

Sir Arthur MacNalty is concerned chiefly with the great services 
rendered by Henry VIII in his early days to the progress of medicine 
and surgery and to the care of the public health and with the influence 
upon the king of the diseases which vexed his later years. Historical 
study in this case is reinforced by professional authority of the highest 
degree and by a literary style at once limpid and delightful. 

** Disease,’’ Sir Arthur sums up, ‘* warped Henry’s mind, made 
him uncontrollable in his rages, irritable, cruel, and treacherous, 
but up to the last day of his life it never prevented him from ruling 
England . . . Of his greatness there can be no dispute.’’ 

R. McNair WILSON. 


Sparta: Mystery and Romance 
Sparta. By H. Michell. (Cambridge University Press. 35s.) 
SPARTA is one of the standard romantic subjects of Greek history 
(Alexander being the other), about which human curiosity is not 
likely to cease. In antiquity this powerful and strange State, so 
different from the general run of Greek cities and above all so differ- 
ent from Athens, was recommended to the political theorists of the 
fourth century by the mere fact of its success in defeating Athenian 
democracy. Though its political success was soon cut short, the 
habit of idealising Sparta had struck root, and for Greek speculation 
naturally took the form of attributing the peculiar institutions of 
Sparta to the deliberate intention of a single law-giver with a moral 
object in view. The oddities of the Spartan system were exploited 
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as an attraction for Roman tourists, thus confusing the tradition 
still further, and to this day the subject still keeps its fascination. 

Professor Michell, as professor of political economy, has already 
written on Greek subjects, and now in his retirement has felt the 
temptation to publish his views on Sparta. The most admirable 
feature of his book is the curiosity which he feels about every side 
of Spartan life, multiplying his enquiries in every direction; its 
fault is a certain lack of robustness in the pursuit of these enquiries, 
a certain flabbiness of argument. One may note from two successive 
pages: ** Practically all that need be said against this view is that 
it is extremely unlikely to be correct ** and: ** This figure should 
be accepted with reserve, although there does not seem to be any 
particular reason for rejecting it.’’ This is partly a mere trick of 
style—the tortured sentence in which Professor Michell decides that 
it may be after all be worth while expressing an opinion about the 
age-groups of the Spartan training system need not really have been 
so twisted—partly an excess of that diffidence which sometimes 
afflicts historians of ancient times when they look at the paucity of their 
material or compare the probability of their results with those 
achieved in some other fields. There are many genuine difficulties 
in Spartan history, some of them now beyond solution. We are not 
for instance likely to find out more about Asteropus, who increased 
the power of the ephors, by brooding on the one sentence of Plutarch 
which mentions his name. But still there was no need to present 
Sparta as a mere series of insoluble mysteries. 

The book begins with a very brief sketch of Spartan history (too 
brief for argument about the more controversial developments), then 
discusses successively the status of the various sections of the popu- 
lation, the constitution, land-tenure, military organisation and 
various social and economic aspects, and finishes with a short survey 
of the period of decline after Leuctra. On the central question of 
the date and nature of the reforms attributed to Lycurgus, the author 
seems to think that the main reform comes after the Second Messenian 
War, but that Plutarch has telescoped it with earlier reforms of a 
different tendency. Later, in the sixth century, comes the rise of the 
ephorate, and Professor Michell succumbs to the romantic view of 
the ephors as the crafty and tenacious opponents of every king, 
especially Cleomenes I, the view in which they seem more like a 
secret society than like annually elected magistrates. The section on 
the army makes the best it can of Thucydides’ assessment of the 
numbers available in 418 B.c., but does not succeed in reconciling 
this figure with the 6,000 put into the field in 394. As for economics, 
the author disbelieves in the famous iron money, but does not make 
it clear why. 

The romantic approach is not perhaps the right one. Recent 
research on Sparta has tended either to treat her in complete isolation, 
or at least to concentrate on the features peculiar to Sparta, but 
better results could probably be obtained by trying rather to fit 
Sparta’s development into the general pattern of Greek history, by 
starting from the features which are common to Sparta and to 
other States. The question certainly need not be left where Professor 
Michell leaves it. A. ANDREWES. 


An Ancient Craft 


English Blind-Stamped Bindings. By J. Basil Oldham. 
University Press. £8 8s. Od.) 
A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the old books in our libraries and 
private collections have survived in their original mediaeval or 
sixteenth-century bindings. It is only in the last fifty years or so 
that these old bookbindings, decorated with a great variety of stamps 
and curious tools, have roused the interest of investigators. Just 
as for old furniture or old pottery, the question was raised whether 
the expert can give a sound opinion on the date and place of any 
particular specimen and perhaps on the identity of the craftsman 
who produced it. A great many of the tools employed show initials 
or emblems that can give a clue to the binder’s name, and a few are 
even fully signed. Mr. J. B. Oldham of Shrewsbury School has 
devoted many years of work and an immense amount of note- 
making and classification to the study of the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century bindings of English origin. After having given us some 
years ago an excellent catalogue of the remarkable bindings in 
Shrewsbury School library, he has now, in his Sandars Lectures 
for 1949, assembled the results of his strenuous labours in a splendidly 
produced volume with sixty-one plates which will indubitably 


(Cambridge 


stand as the authoritative reference book for anybody curious to 
discover whether any particular bookbinding belongs to a group 
of which specimens have been recorded and of whose origin, period 
and localisation something more or less definite is known. 

Ever since W. H. J. Weale of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
originated 


these investigations in 1894, the names of King Henry 
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VIII's binder John Reynes, of the Cambridge binders Spierinck 
and Garret Godfrey and a few others have been fairly familiar 
and their many surviving productions easily recognised. To this 
traditional nucleus of established knowledge, and to the considerable 
accretions due to the researches of the late G. D. Hobson, Mr. 
Oldham has been able to add something like a hundred more 
identifiable binderies, few of them capable of being connected with 
a binder’s name, but each one definable by its distinctive tools and 
assignable to an approximate period of activity. This means a 
great step forward in our knowledge of a minor craft in which the 
English master-binders were in no way inferior to their Continental 
colleagues and an achievement which will be found immensely 
helpful by all librarians and collectors who share the author’s 
interest in these problems of dating and localising old bindings. 
By a novel And ingenious system of indexing Mr. Oldham has 
enabled one to refer to the various designs and types of tools and 
binder’s rolls, of which he reproduces no fewer than 1,084, and to 
verify whether a binding is or is not the product of a workshop 
listed by him. These productions, made from rubbings, are excel- 
lently clear, and, considering the difficulty of achieving such results, 
reflect great credit on the skill of the author and of the technicians 
of the Cambridge University Press who are responsible for the 
collotypes. 

The main value of Mr. Oldham’s book may lie in his laborious 
lists and grouping of tools, but the three lectures themselves which 
precede them are not only the ripe summing-up of conscientious 
research; they are, in part at least, extremely interesting and readable. 
Especially the analysis of the criteria to be observed in forming 
judgements on the age and origin of old bindings is a model of close 
reasoning and to a great extent applicable to kindred problems of 
dating, etc., in cognate branches of craftsmanship. If any critical 
doubt may be raised about Mr. Oldham’s authoritative views and 
pronouncements, it would be on his failure sufficiently to stress the 
very close connection of the English book-trade in all its branches, 
including binding, with the Netherlands, especially Antwerp, Ghent 
and Cologne. Not only were the tools we see on the English 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century bindings mostly imported from there ; 
the binders themselves came mainly from the Low Countries, and 
they did not always stay here, but wandered to and fro taking their 
kits of tools with them. There are a great many bindings about 
whose English or Continental origin it is impossible to be certain, 

Mr. Oldham’s Blind-stamped Bindings is a labour of love that 
will remain for long a standard work on its subject. Thanks to the 
excellence of the presswork and reproductions by the Cambridge 
University Press, it is presented to us in a form to satisfy the most 
exacting requirements. E, P. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Fiction 
The Apple Tree. By Daphne du Maurier. 


The Sugar House. By Antonia White. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


The Garden. By Martin Mewburn. (Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Street Music. By Theodora Keogh. (Peter Davies. IIs. 6d.) 
A Worthy Man. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 


A LIGHT-WEIGHT reading list ; more accurately, perhaps, bantam- 
weight to fly-weight. Exhibitions by one—figuratively speaking— 
veteran in the big-fight class ; one notable winner, over.a distance 
of six rounds, on points ; One novice ; One nondescript not as yet 
within sight of the top of the Madison Square Garden bill ; and one 
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slightly punch-drunk favourite. All of them very light on their toes 
but addicted to mere footwork and endless weaving in the middle of 
the ring. All, of course, fond of short jabs to the heart, though the 
punches are mostly pulled. Never a straight left to the head. 


Even at her most twopence-coloured the sheer impetus of Miss 
Daphne du Maurier’s storytelling will, as a rule, carry her to triumph, 
or something like it, in a full-length novel. As a short-story-writer her 
facility is all too obviously at the mercy of the quality of her imagina- 
tion ; she can be both very, very bad and almost surprisingly good 
as well as something in between. Of the six stories in The Apple Tree, 
four of them of more than average length, the first and longest is 
the worst, a stale concoction of juvenile fancy, noisy with the echo 
of dozens of earlier fancies of the same sort. A seventy-year-old 
narrator tells of a mysterious mountain somewhere in Europe— 
Monte Verita, if you please—on whose inaccessible top dwelt a 
community of saints, and of the Welsh bride, fearful of mountains 
but a born climber, who stole away to the summit and renounced 
love and the world. A bad show, this. The title-story is better, 
though its initial fancy seems a little too flagrantly made-up and 
runs to mere hocus-pocus. A middle-aged widower looks out of 
the bedroom window and discovers some sort of resemblance between 
a stunted apple-tree on the lawn and his martyred and unlamented 
Midge. After that he is—quite literally—plagued to death by the 
avenging martyred spirit in the tree which he himself has conjured. 
Much the best thing in the volume is The Birds, which describes 
how man’s feathered friends, at a time of bitter black frost, attempt 
to destroy mankind with their beaks. The fantasy is reduced, with 
admirable simplicity and practicality, to the situation of a cottager 
and his wife and children somewhere by the sea. It is most power- 
fully done and in the reading is entirely convincing. Miss du Maurier 
should sureiy try her hand at this sort of thing more often. 

Light, slight and slangily shrewd in its feminine way, Miss Antonia 
White’s new novel is engaging reading. It is, however, only a pale 
replica of Frost in May. The provincial touring company and the 
vie de Bohéme in Chelsea in the early twenties are both amusingly 
done—though they have been done in similarly amusing fashion 
quite a number of times since the early ’twenties—but the twenty-one- 
year-old Clara and the not very grown-up Archie are too unsubstantial 
to hold the reader’s interest at any depth. That both, like several 
of the other people in the story, are Roman Catholics seems to be 
irrelevant to the inconclusive situation towards which Miss White 
ironically progresses. She has one or two novelette-ish moments, but 
also brings off, more particularly at the beginning and towards the end 
of the tale, a liveliness and veracity of scene which—like good 
naturalistic acting—looks, but only looks, effortless. 

The.Garden, a first novel, has entertaining and clever passages, but 
suffers rather badly from what Mr. Koestler a few years ago called 
French ‘flu. Tony, the youthful light of a Paris fashion-house, who 
is apparently considered English in France and who is oh ! so very 
French in England, finds the residents in a Notting Hill square 
caught up in situations ** which in France could never arise.”’ With 
Gallic logic, clarity and realism, with a more than Gallic insight into 
the hearts of women, he puts the Hedda Gabler of Notting Hill 
in her place, sets every love-affair in the square on the right road, 
restores the prospect of happiness to a boy of eleven, and stakes out 
a claim to bliss with a seventeen-year-old schoolgirl. 

A dryly matter-of-fact and unadorned style does something to conceal 
the extreme improbability of Street Music. This tells how Claude, 
who was French and a music critic and who had had a semi-criminal 
youth, married Linnet in New York and brought her to low quarters 
in Paris. There his past, or his memories of the past, found him out : 
he became morally or intellectually or psychically involved with a 
children’s gang led by the red-haired Feélice, aged eleven, who turned 
from her rag doll to picking pockets and peddling dope and who 
incontinently committed murder for his sake, thus allowing him to 
restore Linnet to New York. It does not really make sense, though 
Miss Keogh also has her moments. 

Mr. Standish has more than once in the past turned his knowledge 
of Japan and Japanese to excellent popular advantage. Never a 
very stylish or individual writer, he has deserved attention for what 
he had to say if not for his way of saying it. A Worthy Man, how- 
ever, is a toothache of a book. The setting of a Chinese treaty port 
on the Yangtse is perfunctory, the story is crude and sentimental, 
and—I wince at the memory—the telling is a quite excruciating 
proliferation of clichés. 





R. D. CHARQUES. 
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Presented in the sincere 
belief that it will rank as one 
of the greatest human stories 
in film entertainment, MANDY’s is the tenderly moving 
story of one child- and her impact upon the lives of her 
parents. Written with sympathy and acted with integrity 
by a splendid cast led by PHYLLIS CALVERT, JACK 
HAWKINS, TERENCE MORGAN and GODFREY 
TEARLE 
Ealing Studios production, embodying the finest char- 


it bears all the unmistakable marks of an 


acteristics in British screen craftsmanship. MANDY’s 


is a story which will live..... in a million hearts. 


You can see it now at the 
GAUMONT HAYMARKET, MARBLE ARCH PAVILION 
and from AUGUST 10th at GAUMONT THEATRES in the Main Provincial Cities. 
Gaumont Theatres NORTH-WEST LONDON August 25th 
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Ore of the six new blast 
furnaces to be completed 
in this country in 1952 will 
be the largest in Europe. 
They will have been built by 
firms on the North-East Coast, 
in the Midlands, in South 
Wales, and near the North 
Welsh Border. When in full 
operation they will produce enough 
pig iron to increase Britain’s annual 
output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. These new blast 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
— the great £240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 
largest steel works has been built. 


2%. 


“Don’t forget me!” says yack scrap 
The steel industry still needs all the 
scrap which engineering firms and other 
steel users can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your premises. 
Your local scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. 


a 












Issued by the BRITISH IRON & STEEL FEDERATION 
STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Shorter 


The Art of Television. By Jan Bussell. 
(Faber. 18s.) 

Broadcasting and Television since 1900. By 
Maurice Gorham. (Dakers. 18s.) 


Mr, JAN BusseLL, from his experience both 
as a B.B.C. producer and performer, and 
also as presenter of the delightful Hogarth 
puppets, is well qualified to examine the 
problems of television from the point of view 
of the creative artist. Those of us who regard 
the appearance of any picture at all on our 
television screens as a miracle will be still 
further astonished to learn of the intricacies 
of studio production and of the endless 
series of problems and rehearsals which face 
producers and performers. Mr. Bussell 
covers a wide field and stresses the importance 
of the artistic approach to all aspects of 
television, not only to play-production but 
also to the presentation of talks, variety, 
ballet and to the problems of outside broad- 
cast commentaries and interviews. This is a 
thoughtful book written with a deep under- 
standing of a new, and as yet little under- 
stood, medium. 

Mr. Maurice Gorham tackles the bigger 
task of tracing the historical growth of 
broadcasting. Here there is the approach of 
the experienced radio administrator rather 
than of the artist; of the planner rather 
than the producer. Mr. Gorham takes us 
from the early experimental days of radio to 
the formation of the B.B.C. and the first 
Charter, and on up to the outbreak of war. 
The chapters on war-time broadcasting 
remind us of the significant part played by 
the B.B.C. in sustaining the war effort, 
and from his experience as the first post-war 
head of television Mr. Gorham treads 
critically and with authority on Mr. Bussell’s 
territory. A book on this subject was over- 
due : Mr. Gorham has competently filled 
the gap. R. C. H. 


Mirror to Russia. By Marie Noéle Kelly. 
(Country Life. 21s.) 
Tue Russian authorities were heavily de- 
feated by Lady Kelly’s love of architecture. 
The wife of the British Ambassador managed 
to get special permit after permit to visit 
buildings which have not been seen by other 
Western eyes since the Second World War. 
It is not surprising that the enthusiasm which 
won unique concessions should inspire the 
author to make a series of visits to exotic 
churches an exciting adventure. Her archi- 
tectural descriptions are not too technical 
for the uninitiated, yet they, are alive with 
an awareness of significant features. Possibly, 
however, Lady Kelly finally escapes the 
guide-book traps because she relates each 
building to its strange landscape ; and she 
reveals a profound understanding of the 
limitless horizon. Strangely enough the 
spies, inevitably assigned to trail the 
author on privileged exploration, made it 
possible for her to take photographs that 
would certainly have been forbidden by 
the local authorities had they felt responsi- 
bility for the unique visitor’s behaviour. 
As the photographs in Mirror To Russia 
are exceptionally effective, we may, for once, 
look on plain-clothes detectives as blessings 
in disguise. Even those who cannot be 
fired by Lady Kelly’s architectural zest 
will still be fascinated to follow her on her 
pilgrimages to Novgorod or Tiflis. The 


Notices 


author makes no claim to ring up the iron 
curtain, but there are cumulative facts 
which build a picture—smokeless chimneys in 
the villages because cooking is not cultivated, 
the absence of any sign of affection between 
lovers, the concert pianos which are all of a 
** dead *’ or a metallic tone, etc. Lady 
Kelly is a trustworthy recorder of such 
details which confirm or reveal the Russian 
way of life, for she understands that these 
enigmatic people are frequently confused, 
since they haunt themselves with questions 
which are too big to be answered in one 
life-span. 


An Introduction to Elizabethan and Jacobean 


Architecture. By Marcus Whiffen. (Art 
and Technics. 15s.) 
sis Hot ses,’ wrote Francis Bacon, *‘* are 
built to live in, and not to look on: there- 


fore let use be preferred to uniformity.’’ 
Reading Mr. Whiffen’s pleasant, well illus- 
trated account of a period when architects 
held that preliminary drawings were un- 
necessary, and introduced modifications to 
buildings under construction, one sometimes 
feels that Elizabethans and Jacobeans were 
not eminently practical ; and studying the 
irregular skyline of Burghley House, the top- 
heavy fantasy of Moreton Old Hall, the 
exuberant inconsistencies of the hall-screen 
at Audley End, one suspects that architects 
were of the same mind as Bacon : uniformity 
meant little to them, It is, of course, largely 
this freedom and unashamed decoration 
which make their buildings attractive to our 
own utilitarian and regrettably streamlined 
age. And the more restrained examples of 
their architecture, if Longleat and Hatfield 
House and Quenby Hall may indeed be so 
described, enchant us with their spaciousness 
and dignity, with grandeur of approach and 
proud assurance. Wotton, when he planned 
a house, called for ** consideration of our 
owne Countrie,”” and spoke of ‘** the 
naturall Hospitalitie of England’’; and for 
all their Flemish borrowings and Gallic 
features the English buildings of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
suggest an enjoyment of the present and 
confidence in the future which we should do 
well to remember. 5. Te 


Anthology of Modern French Poetry. Selected 
and introduced by C. A. Hackett. (Basil 
Blackwell. 17s. 6d.) 


THERE has been no satisfactory anthology of 
modern French verse since the orange- 
covered volume with its stocky black print 
published by Les Editions Kra in the 
"twenties and brought up to date by the 
inclusion of Eluard and some of the sur- 
realists sometime in the ‘thirties. This book 
satisfactorily replaces it. It begins with 
Baudelaire, and is as justified in doing so as is 
The Faber Book of Modern Verse im taking 
Hopkins as its point of departure. Then 
with very fair impartiality, taking from 
Verlaine and Francis Jammes as well as 
from Tristan Corbiére and Max Jacob, it 
moves through a whole century to end 
with the poets of the last few years. One 
might complain that Dr. Hackett has given 
so important a poet as Guillaume Apollinaire 
too small a share of his 185 pages of text ; 
one may think more highly than he of Jules 
Supervielle ; but one must welcome his 
book. His notes, aimed at the standard of 
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the sixth-form scholarship candidate, will 
be useful to the adult reader as well. He 
gives some account of the lives and publica- 
tions of each poet, and sometimes quotes 
from their own correspondence with him. 
His choices from several contemporary 
poets, René Char and André Frénaud in 
particular, make one eager to see more of 
their work. J. M.C. 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening. By 
Stanley B. Whitehead. (Dent. 20s.) 
To an older generation of gardeners W. P. 
Wright's Encyclopaedia of Gardening was a 
trusty work of reference. But horticulture 
progresses like everything else, and ** Walter 
Wright *’ was sadly out of date—nineteen 
years since its last revision—though a lot of 
the framework, as it were, remained sound. 
Dr. Whitehead has carried out a thorough 
revision, and the new encyclopaedia is a 
model of compactness and comprehensive- 
ness that will suffice any ordinary non- 
specialising gardener. It is written in a 
straightforward, almost telegraphic style, 
unobtrusively covering all recent research 
that is of practical value, such as the new 
insecticides and weed-killers. A good 


‘selection of plants and their culture are 


briefly described, and botanical names are 
reasonably up-to-date, in a sphere where it 
seems more and more unreasonable for the 
ordinary gardener to have to follow the 
botanists. Synonyms are always provided. 
The whole work is arranged alphabetically, 
well cross-referenced, and there are a number 
of line-drawings, though one could wish for 
more. The book is finished off with a 
thorough calendar of operations and an 
** outline of garden science,’’ which will 
provide the layman with reasons for many 
superficially puzzling garden operations, 
such as bark-ringing. Dr. Whitehead has 
left sufficient touches of humour and lines 
of verse from his predecessor to humanise 
nearly 800 meaty pages. Excellent value for 
£1, with nothing to compare with it at the 
price. A. H. 
Down to the Lion. By J. C. Trewin. 
(Carroll and Nicholson. 15s.) 


Tue second part of Mr. J. C. Trewin’s 
autobiography is a mixture of reminiscence 
and dramatic criticism. It is also a remark- 
ably honest and informative book which 
contains, especially in the first few chapters, 
a peculiar flavour of sadness. As the book 
advances this is softened by the author’s 
wit and by his appreciation of everything 
Shakespearian. Mr. Trewin’s erudition is 
a delight: and he has an encyclopaedic 
mind that bubbles over with odd facts. 
Down To The Lion is on a large scale. It is 
no niggling production of a few chosen 
thoughts. There is his Cornish childhood, 
his affection for his old home, the story of 
how he profited from his childhood environ- 
ment and how the heterogeneous collection 
of books in his father’s store-room moulded 
his taste for the by-ways of literature. 
There is, also, an excellent description, 
both penetrating and affectionate, of his 
colleagues on the Observer. 

Mr. Trewin has much to say about the 
country and so keen an ear that he can 
detect what it is the sea-gull rasps out when 
flapping round the chimneys of a Cornish 
house. The book is homely and nostalgic, 
and it has, too, a strong and all-important 
background of Nonconformity. D. S. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FULFILLING his recent promise to announce 
the gold and dollar reserve figures month by 
month instead of quarterly, the Chancellor 
has given us some encouraging news for July. 
Admittedly with the help of some American 
aid, last month showed another modest sur- 
plus. The only ** snag ”’ is the persistence 
of a heavy monthly deficit with the European 
Payments Union, pointing to the necessity to 
make a further substantial transfer of gold 
in the middle of this month. In view of the 
E.P.U. deficit it seems doubtful whether the 
August figure will be up to that of July, 
but official hopes have not been abandoned 
that the E.P.U. position will be brought 
into balance before the end of the year. 
Meanwhile, the City’s reflections on the 
economic debate have strengthened the view 
that, at least for the time being, Mr. Butler 
will not be driven to a fresh increase in the 
Bank Rate. I think this is a fair inference 
from the facts as they have been recently 
presented. We may, therefore, look for 
steady, if not gradually improving, gilt-edged 
prices and that should bring firmer con- 
ditions in most other markets. 


Rayon Trade Hopes 

Among the factors now making for some 
mild revival in the industrial share market 
has been the emergence of rather more 
hopeful views of the textile-trade outlook. 
On appropriately cautious lines Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams, the chairman of Cour- 
taulds, gave stockholders a less sombre 
picture of this group’s trading prospects at 
the company’s annual meeting than had 
seemed probable when the full accounts were 
issued a month ago. Since the middle of 
June Sir John has found distinct evidence of 
a slight recovery. Deliveries of textile yarns 
and staple fibre, he says, are showing a small 
increase, with the result that the group has 
been able to make some small reduction in 
its finished stocks, and there has also been 
a modest rise in the volume of new orders 
booked. On the strength of these indica- 
tions Sir John went so far as to express his 
hope that the bottom of the textile slump had 
been reached, and although stocks remained 
heavy thought that the group might now 
look forward to a gradual increase in demand 
such as would enable the company to increase 
its production and re-engage a number of 
the employees laid off. Courtaulds are 
backing this belief by action and «are 
restarting production, on a much reduced 
scale, at some of the mills which had been 
closed. At present the company is operating 
only one of the two units for staple fibre 
production at Greenfield and one of the two 
plants at Wolverhampton for the production 
of yarn. The yarn section of the Preston 
factory also remains closed. At the meeting 
Sir John made one other cheering announce- 
ment for the stockholders. From the 
amendments made in the Finance Act since 
the company’s accounts were issued it 
appears that the provision of just over £3 
million for Profits Tax and Excess Profits 
Levy may prove excessive. The directors 
will feel justified in bringing in such excess 
in the profit-and-loss account for the current 
year as a credit. Since the meeting Cour- 
taulds’ £1 Ordinary units have recovered a 
further Is. 6d. to 36s. At this level they 
yield just over 6 “per cent. on Jast year’s 


11} per cent. distribution. While it is 
doubtful whether this year’s dividend can 
be held at anything like that rate, 1 think the 
long-term recovery prospects justify a policy 
of holding on. 
Much the same sort of story—a mild 
erecovery in demand based on greater con- 
fidence in the price structure—is now coming 
from the cotton sections of the textile trade. 
Investors with patience may do worse than 
consider shares such as Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation £1 Ordinaries, yielding 8 per 
cent. on the last dividend, at 39s., and Fine 
Spinners, at 20s. 9d., to return over 12 per 
cent. Among the lower-priced textile shares 
David Whitehead Is: Ordinaries at 3s. look 
under-valued, yielding 12} per cent. on the 
374 per cent. dividend. 


John Brown Results 
Increased costs have not prevented John 
Brown and Company, the shipbuilders and 
marine engineers—the coal and steel inter- 
ests have ‘now been nationalised—from 
achieving a fresh increase in gross profits. 
For the year to March 31st gross earnings, 
at £1,719,973, from the group’s shipbuilding 
and general engineering interests have risen 
by approximately 17 per cent., doubtless 
reflecting the benefits of the order book 
described a year ago by Lord Aberconway 
as ** eminently satisfactory.’’ The additional 
gross earnings have been wholly swallowed 
up in the higher tax charge, provision under 
this head having jumped from £874,814 to 
£1,132,612. Net profits attributable to the 
parent company show practically no change 
at £577,670, against £577,224. The Ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 7$ per cent. tax 
free and is paid out of available net earnings 
of about 103 per cent. tax free. John Brown 
£1 Ordinary units now quoted around 
42s. 9d. give a return of just over 64 per cent., 
less tax. In view of the group’s satisfactory 
cash position and its relation to the rearma- 
ment programme the shares look reasonably 
valued. 
General Mining Issue 
It is now becoming the fashion to issue 
new shares with attractive conversion 
options. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find General Mining and Finance Corpora- 
tion, one of the leading Kaffir finance 
houses, raising new money by issuing Con- 
vertible Preference Shares. To enable the 
Corporation to take up its participations in 
developing mining propositions, especially 
in the Orange Free State, Treasury consent 
is being sought to issue- £750,000 of 6 per 
cent. Redeemable Convertible £1 Preference 
shares with conversion rights in the Ordin- 
aries. The options give holders of the new 
Preferences conversion rights into the 
Ordinaries at prices ranging over the next 
seven years between 90s. and £6. With the 
existing £1 Ordinaries quoted in the market 
around 85s. the conversion rights obviously 
have no immediate value, but to put the 
natter in perspective one should remember 
that in 1949 the shares stood as high as £8 
and last year were quoted at one time around 
135s. When Treasury consent has been 
obtained the Corporation will make a public 
issue of shares with preferential treatment 
given to the present Ordinary shareholders. 
It seems to me that with the 6 per cent. 
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dividend so amply covered by investment 
income—the Corporation has paid d 25 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares for the last 
15 years—the opportunity to take up the 
new Preferences should not be neglected. 





Triplex Glass Prospects 

Another company which is raising new 
money and at the same time conferring a 
priviege on its Ordinary shareholders is 
Triplex Safety Glass. To finance factory 
and plant extensions required to meet 
steadily expanding business this company is 
issuing 350,000 new 10s. 15 per cent. Con- 
vertible Preference shares at 20s. each. With 
the dividend well covered these new Prefer- 
ences give the attractive yield of 7} per cent. 
and also carry an option to convert into the 
company’s 10s. Ordinary shares—share for 
share—during October and November in 
the years 1954 and 1955. Since the Ordin- 
aries are now quoted in the market at 21s. 6d. 
this three-year option is obviously of value, « 
and it may be expected that when market 
dealings start the new Preferences will 
command a premium. Meantime, the com- 
pany reports a further increase in earnings 
for the year to June 30th, with group profits 
up from £246,759 to a new record of 
£342,287. The 15 per cent. Ordinary 
dividend, which is covered by a _ useful 
margin, is maintained. Quoted at 2ls. 6d., 
Triplex 10s. Ordinaries yield 7 per cent. In 
view of the company’s progressive manage- 
ment and expanding business I regard these 
shares as a good industrial purchase. 





A Share for Recovery 


During the recent setback in markets 
many shares with long-term prospects of 
capital appreciation have come down to 
attractive prices. Among them I would 
include the £5 shares of the Taltal Railway 
Company, which operates in Chile. Quoted 
at one time last year as high as 24s, 9d., these 
shares have now fallen back to 15s. 6d., a 
price which is fully covered by the com- 
pany’s cash and investments in London and 
which leaves nothing for the railway under- 
taking itself. In its last balance sheet this 
company showed net liquid assets in London 
amounting to £215,000. If one allows for 
the subsequent fall in the value of invest- 
ments these assets should still be worth not far 
short of £200,000, which, in relation to the 
£1,200,000 of issued capital, is the equivalent 
of 16s. 8d. on the £5 shares, It seems to me 
that a buyer at to-day’s level cannot be 
incurring any great risk, since it is the 
company’s declared policy not to fritter 
away its liquid assets here to cover any losses 
incurred in operating the railway in Chile. 
The railway undertaking itself stands in the 
books at over £1 million and although 
operations in recent years have resulted in 
small losses, owing to the lag between costs 
and freight charges, any purchase deal 
between the company and the Chilean 
Government could scarcely fail to give a 
buyer of the shares at the present depressed 
price a handsome profit. For the year to 
June 30th, 1952, the company’s gross traffics 
rose by about 30 per cent. and recently an 
increase in tariffs was obtained as a partial 
offset to rising working expenses. While I 
am not suggesting that purchase negotia- 
tions are likely in the near future, it seems 
to me that the possibilities in this direction 
will always give the shares—around the 
present level—a speculative attraction. 
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The Golden Dustman got off in & g Fetched but still hungry. (4.) Founded 1762 
4 er yencie Braces , (5, 3.) M4 It just happens. (10.) 
1 Con ny : > on age a iv] , 16. When Caesar's word might have stood 19 
0. Chastise the favourite hound. (7.) against the world. (9. Coleman Street, London, E.C:2 

- . ° 

il It's often under the picture CO. ig Economist underfoot as a punishment ’ ’ 
12. Nationality retained in the face of (9) 

tempiation. (10.) 20. A line up, perhaps, from Browning —_ 
13. He hadn't a word to say at the 7) No Shareholders No commission 

funeral (4 22. Nothing turns up in a river for her 
15. “That great dust-heap called ——.’ (7) 

(Birrell) OO 23. His horse was a whole regiment. (5 
17. Lights for a mariner. (7) 25. To me it’s just a book. (4. 
19. Like towers of antiquity. © 26. Bennett's paste-board hero. (4.) 
21. What to do with soft soap. (.) Th Li T ° Pi | 
23 The fruit sounds right (4) Solution to ] e ine hrowing isto 
24 


arrie's version oO e demise of : = "1 . ° 
mambier. (6. 4) , Crossword No. 688 which made this rescue 


27 I'm a drug disguised as a servant 





possible, cost £43... 


238 I'm Cinna (Anag.) (.) 
29. What child is full of grace? (8.) 
30. Disclose the space for the window All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
(6) . ‘ ‘ . 
life saving device. Which can project 
Down a line 150 yards. 


i The head-dress for the trick ? (6, 3.) 

2. Fingers on edge. ©.) 

3. What happened to Simon Pride ? 
10.) 

S. His band is celebrated in song. (9.) 

6. “ Eternity was in our — and eyes.” 
(Shakespeare.) (4.) 

7. It was apparent to Browning. (7 ) 


Solution on August 22 
The winner of Crossword No, 688 is: Miss SerH-SmirH, Fouracres, 
Lindfield, Sussex. 


Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, and so help to 
save life, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1! 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.8., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. O. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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PLATES SHEETS 


TELEPHONE 2730! (20 LINES) 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid 

3/- per lin ine averages 32 letiers. 

Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1A/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

DISPLAY of Metal, Wood and Cane 


Garden Furniture can be seen at 


Heat & Son. Please write for new Garden 
Purniture Catalogue. 196. Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


RE YOU AT EASE ? 
physician can guide you 
with prayer and understanding 
Grant, BCM/Faith, London, W.C.1 
RE YOU TIRED AND EXHAUSTED ? 
Try Nerve Manipulation, an invigorat- 


A friendly meta- 
to Happiness 
Write— 


ing, stimulating and relaxing therapy, 
recommended by the Med. Pract. Ask for 
explanatory brochure. Tue Nerve Centre, 


1, Bentinck St., 
beck 9600. 
AN GIN TRAPS which torture. I can 
send you particulars of eleven other 
humane ways of killing rabbits. Refuse to 
buy rabbits with legs mangled by traps 
or swollen heads from snares. Also write 
for Fur Crusade leaflets telling how to kill 
domestic animals and Poultry; and White 
List of furs humanely obtained.—Masor 
VAN ver Byt, 
5.W.10. 


London, W.1. Tel.: WEL- 


E wise today: you can improve your 


leisure, TOM LONG will fill your pipe | 


with pleasure. 

RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 

Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

ANCER PATIENT (52600). 

/ (52) cared for by disabled husband. 
Daughter 10 years old. Cannot make ends | 
meet without help. Please help us to care 
for her (also hundreds of =< sad cases) 
Jewellery accepted and s 
Society ror Cancer Revier 
47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


(Appeal G.7), 


AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- | 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 


courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern | 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 

ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 

lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
our own Practitioner. Details from— 
‘HE Contact Lens Finance Co., 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 

OR MEN with CHAMPAGNE TASTES 

and BEER INCOMES, a suit cut by 
Foster & Co., 33, Bruton Street, 
is the answer. 


EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 


morning coffee, lunch and tea. Good 
food—and wines at moderate prices. Fully 
licensed.— HEAL Son, 196, Tottenham 


AND 
Court Road, W.1. 


ALSTONS 
Rubber Reducing 


CORSETS 


Try this perfect, all-rubber 
foundation garment, which 
slims your figure into flat- 
tering lines of beauty, and 
discover why thousands 
accluim it as the most com- 
fortable corset 
ever own. Clothing fits 
better and discarded too 
tight dresses can often again 
be worn and friends re- 
mark upon 
improvement. 
bones eliminates ao. 1 
Bulges. and htly 
ulges, 
lar styles. Will Pre not 
when worn without s ngs. 
Ren 30 ™ Style 4: High Waisted 
Girdle with hookside 

Style 2 "Girdie with fastening as illus: 
9 in. zip for je trated. Reduces 
uller figure... | } —¥ ** Spare 63 '- 
phy 3: weageeuns ee 

irdle wit 1 aioe ‘uplift bras- 
Bookside ast-50/~ siere with deep 2] /- 
ening. midriff band . 
Postage 3d on all garmenis. Money refune le 
in full if not completely satisfie( Seni next-to- 
skin waist and hip measurements direct (o the 

Manufacturers. 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 


Dept. SP.. 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 






STYLE 4 
All sizes = able in these popu- 


ride up 


49, Tregunter Road, London, 


Poor woman | 


NATIONAL 


Mayfair, | 


| them in. 


| Case of 30 Low 
| Write 


| The engagement of persons answering these 





FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 

by sealed CO, Charges 

NU-SWIFT LTD. © ELLAND + YORKS 

Navy 


Pressure-operated 


In Every Ship of the Royal 
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loaned anywhere in 
Monthly or pe d terms. 
Lisrary (S), Wilmslow. 


Pex PUZZLES 
. by post. 
—Dovetas JIcsaAw 
Manchester. 
LEASE listen to Mr. Gilbert Harding, 
who is speaking in the Home Service at 
8.25 p.m. on August 10th about the work of 
the HosTeL or Gos, 29, North 





ur 
which, 








ham Common, S.W.4, free of 
cares for those in the last stages 

ortal illness, mainly Cancer. 
PROBLEM PLAYS reqd. by Irving 
Theatre. Re adi ng fee 10s. 6d.—17, | 

Irving Street, W.C 

VHE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. — A 
monthly revi ! of Literature, Eco- 
nomics, History hilosophy, Politics, &c. 
a by. Michael Oakeshott, Denis Brogan, | 





illebau ichael Postan, Basil | 
Willey oan Zs Be Williams. August | 
issue now ready. Of all booksellers, 3s. | 


net (30s. p.a.). 


fJ\HE EAST END MISSION exists for the | 


purposes of maintaining the Christian 
witness through word and deed among 


| House, 


people of all ages in the East End of Lon- | 


don. It is carried on from 8 centres and is 
dependent upon voluntary contributions.— 
Please send gifts to the Superintendent, The 
Rey. Ronatp F. W. Bottom, 583, Commer- 
cial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 


JNITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphliets and 
information on rec. of stamp.—Rev. 
Eoqamons Barker, B.D., 14, Gordon Sq., 


STLEY’S, STREET (109), 
London, ° Pipe _ specialists. 
Pipe REPArRS (any “muahes 
| Pipes, old or new, purchased. 
OINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
/ especially for collections and gold. 1952 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Sreasy, Lro., 65, Great 
Portland St.,London, W.1. (Tel.: LAN 3677). 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
; estimate. “Remake ‘Hanppacs Co., 183A, 
| Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods. 
} gt ey - MENDING on all garments— 
day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. Post or call.—Bett_ Invisisie 
| Menvers, Lrp., 22 (©), New Bond St., A! 
LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 
| —Harrops, Lrp., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. 
Wises you can afford. Write for advice 
to Averys of Bristol (estab. 1793), who 
offer wines of real quality at most modest 
prices.—7, Park Street, Bristol 


GARDENING 
he — CLOCHE testimonials are never 

sought, yet the world keeps sending 
One day we may make a book 
of them to show the astonishingly varied 
reasons people have for using, in all, some 
16,000,000 Chase Cloches, and the amazing 
successes they achieve. Meanwhile we 
remind you that these cloches awaken a 


of a 
S.W 


new delight in gardening, increasing your 
garden’s output of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, speeding up their growth and im- 


proving their quality beyond belief. CLocnes 
ARE LIGHT AND PORTABLE, DEFINITELY FROST 
PROOF, COLLECTORS OF EVERY RAY OF SUN. 
Pack of 8 Low Barns (16 ft. run) £3 9s. 9d. 
Barns (60 ft. run) £12 5s 
today for our Catalogue.—Chase 
Ltd., 21 Cloche House, Shepperton, Mdx. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
wdman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Editorship. of an _  old-established 
Literary Journal with a considerable and 
growing sale at home and abroad. Experi- 
ence as an Editor will be an advantage, but 
the Publishers will give careful considera- 
tion to applications from journalists who 
have held permanent staff posts and who 
are looking for much more responsibility. 
First hand knowledge of the book publish- 
ing trade will be an asset.—Box 491C 
B.C. requires Assistant (under 45 years 
e old) in Central Staff Administration. 
Duties: to co-ordinate and conduct Trade 
Union negotiations and joint consultation 
ae matters affecting all grades of 
staff (including manual) and to undertake 
general staff administration work. Essen- 
tial qualifications: sound educational back- 
ground, practical experience of negotiations 
and joint consultation preferably in a large 
organisation, knowledge of industrial 
relations and proved ability in_ general 
administration in some responsible capa- 
city. Salary £1,255, with 5 annual incre- 
ments to £1,635 per annum. Applications 
to—APpPpoOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked ‘A.S.A Spt.’ 
within a week. For acknowledgement please 


| enclose stamped addressed envelope. 


ROMOTIONAL and Office Secretary 

Required: The Vellore Christian 
Medical College Board (British Section) 
invites applications from men or women. 
The applicant should be a_ convinced 
Christian, interested in all Christian Higher 
Education in Asia, an organiser and pro- 
moter, also able to speak in public and 
write oe etc. Shoul have a 
knowledge of accounts and typing. For 
full particulars re salary and duties write 
stating see, qualifications and experience 
to the—Rev. Nort B. Srater, Annandale, 
te End Road, London, N.W.11. (SPE 





Meerschaum | 





1952 


B.C. requires Drama Organiser in 

e Television Service to be | 
to Head of Drama (Television) for all 
business and programme administrative 
matters connected with Department's out- 
put and in absence of Head of Department 
to act on his behalf in these fields. Duties 
include contact with producers on day to 


day finance and production facility prob- 
lems; supervision of financial cost of 
individual programmes; co-ordinating film 
sequence, studio rehearsal, transmission, 
design and supply and wardrobe require- 
ments; routine administrative matters: 
cenigence in answering correspondence 
ealing ith programme suggestions or | 
criticiems. Essential qualifications include 


experience ol 
legitimate the: 
for sympatheti 
to interpret 


administration, knowledge of 
re, aptitude for detail and 
handling of staff, 
and implement regulations and 











policy rectives. Salary £1,000 (possibly 
higher if q salificati ions exceptional) with 5 
annual increments to £1,330 p.a. Applica- 


tions to ApPoINTMENTs OrFFicer, Broadcasting 
London, W.1, 


Spt., within a week. 


ability | 


marked D.O. Tel. | 
For acknowledgement | 


please enclose stamped addressed envelope. | 


HE International Laoour Office 


invites | 


applications from men and women aged | 


between 23 and 35 years for a post. of 
Member of Division in the Manpower 
Division of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Qualifications 
required: (1) Nationality: United Kingdom. 
(2) University degree or the equivalent in 
experience. (3) Mother tongue: English; 
good knowledge of French or 
(4) Comprehensive knowledge and practical 
experience of employment service admini- 
stration and operation. For further par- 


ticulars and application forms apply, 
enclosing stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope, to the INTERNATIONAL LaBouUR 
Orrice, 38-39, Parliament Street, London, 


S.W.1. The closing date for the receipt in 
this Office of completed application forms 
is 15th September, 1952. 


HE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL CLASSI- 

FYING SCHOOL for -Girls, Drewstead 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. (Within the 
Home Office Approved School system.) This 
school is run on the house system, 
in each group. The Managers invite appli- 
cations for the post of RESIDENT HOUSE- 
MISTRESS, 
recreational activities of the 
group. It is essential that 
should be interested in the problems of the 
delinquent adolescent, and have had experi- 
ence in handling this particular a. 
Applications are also invited for the post of 
RESIDENT RELIEF HOUSEM 
the 15-17 age group. Girls remain in the 
Classifying School for a short period for 
observation, when assessment is made of 
their abilities and aptitudes before they are 
passed on to a suitable Training School. 
Salary according to Home Office scale: with 
qualifications commencing £385, unquali- 
fied commencing £290 plus London allow- 
ance in both cases, less £78 for board 
residence. Apply with full particulars to 
the Headmistress. 
sig Outward Bound Trust invites appli- 


14-15 age 


at the Outward Bound Mountain School, 
Eskdale, Cumberland. man of action 
with administrative experience, who is an 
idealist, is sought. Mountaineering experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Commenc- 
salary £750 per annum and 
unfurnished flat in the School. Applications 


) Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Lecturer IN Economic History. 
The salary will be within the range of 
£650—£1,000 per annum (Australian) plus 
cost of living adjustment (£231 males and 
£175 females, as from Ist August), with 


annual increments of £50. The salary is 
subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing 


salary will be fixed according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful 
candidate. Further particulars and in- 
formation as to the m 
should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Gommongeals, 5, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


cations for the post of resident Warden- 


the—Srcretary, Outward Bound Trust, 
40, Broadway, S.W.1. 
YNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, Australia. 


Spanish. | 


12 girls | 


who will be responsible for the | 
h 


applicants | 


| 
ISTRESS for | 





method of application | 


The closing date for the receipt of | 


applications is 15th September, 1952. 
YNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. De- 
partment of Extra-Mural Studies. A 
Staff Tutor in Philosophy will probably be 
appointed, to begin duties in October. 
Salary in Grade III or Grade II according 
to qualifications and _ experience. Por 
further particulars apply to the Director 


of Extra-Mural Studies, The pa. 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
Burton, Secretary, The University, Bir- 
|} mingham, 3. August, 1952. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASS: SECRETARY required by the 
R.S.P.C.A. Candidate should be under 


45 years of age. Salary £700 x £25 to 
£1,000, plus cost of living bonus. Super- 
annuation scheme. Apply—by letter only— 
giving qualifications to—** Secrerariar,”’ 105, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1, marking 
envelope ‘* Assistant Secretary.”’ 
ADY GRADUATE (or equivalent educa- 
4 tion) wanted two evenings weekly. Age 
25-35. Good knowledge of current affairs. 
£2.—Box 493C. 
CONCERTS | 
ENRY WOOD 


ae ate CONCERTS. 
L_ALBERT HALL. 


Nightly icetheans excepted), at 7.30, 
until Sat. Sept 
Tickets: 4s. to 8s 6d (Res.) at Hall ane 
Agents. 3s. (Unres.) at Ha‘! onlv 
Promenade (with seating for 440) =. 


available nightly at doors only 


‘203 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


ena H.M. THE QUEEN 


helps unwanted, neglected and 
Sotherwise homeless children, 
and assists the unmarried mother 
and her child. 





Subscriptions, donations and 
legacies urgently needed. 
55, none Court Road, London, S.W.16 


Se bf. Stichin 





On rolls 74° 11° & 16° 
5 YARDS ON SAFE 
REFILLABLE PLASTIC ~ 
> DISPENSERS... 










WOW SEND IN 
YOUR 10£A AND WIN 


Send an original ase with empty cond- 
board core to SPEEDFIX Competition 
35 Rathbone Pl, W | by AVG 3/ 


51/3084 
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« 


Me 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Specialists in 
Tracing 
Out-oi-print 
Books 
New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We BUY Books, 


Stamps, Coins 


A Foyles NEW Record Dept. 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes. 


Ss 


Subscriptions taken for British, 
American & Continental Magazines. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 

Nearest Stn.: Tottenham Court Road 


| 


SUUAUAANUNDEUOLSEUEUAUELOLOEA ETON 
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- i —_ Golf; good =Riding i Write Manager. 
, Hal : ik LORIA HOTEL. Facing 
a f I he year. Food you will 
Backed I be: Hephone and 
I your t ie. A warm 
> ie P pectus from » . ractiv f 2d room A superb bed 
i. Na at Dept B92 Ww sey Hall. (Est. 1894) Service th a smi le. Come and be spoilt ! 

. PIANO SCHOOL Tel.: 

; Monday, Sept Es TU NBRIDG E WELLS SPA HOTEL-“Paces 
a and recitals in the st ape of lovely gs and Sun ft. up in 65 

n Eric HARRISON Fishing, Boating with Bowls 30 miles from Lon- 

¢ ne’s Road An excellent hotel ully licensed. First- 
ing 1520 ay at any time. Tel.: Deganwy 83358 sift. Cock Lounge and 
Pp’ MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER Baliroom | Free Golf on a 
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- MAGAZINES by —s ing the River Thames’s most beautiful , 
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Lite (Int.), 57s 6d miles) Exceptional cuisine and service OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
an Pop ular Private bathrooms available. Tennis One of ritain’s best-run Country 
Pr ist . Boating Golf. Apply G Mermod. ls, 30 mins. from London's 
: ( Buchanan Street, Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915. Gen Swim ne om 
l 1 urse, Tennis, Squash, 
fog OOKS PURCHASED. We have con- MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. | AILESBURY a tree te rem 
ao, coos aie ctians || ARMS HOTEL. ‘Motorists travelling east anaemia 
No bend N — ¥ - S du sine th to west. or north to south, will his private bath): self-con- 
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, Pro ft Southern YE The Hope Anchor Hotel. A.A. 
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secretary, Asi ridge, Berk Fnac . 1 Swis m a for holidays. New management. Rye 
Tel.: Little Gaddesden 31 th villag scenery * od — 

YOMMON ENTR ANC z ~ INDIVIDU AL R EAD America’s best mazazines Private arts ving London Sept 12th VINTAGEL North Cornwall. Select 
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NOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, | Gateway to the West. Brochure from | Moderate terms. Brochure from Rasinawe 
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"Swed., Prt.. Sat., 10-6, | noisseur and art lover Special departure 


N A I ION A L Faas b ut not ag a 10-8 Admission free at vintage time, September 22nd 
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free cdys. 10-6, Sun scenery. —_ 
reel , . from Ane chway or Golders | SPAIN, me, best route—Walled Avila, 
The National Children’s Home q ind Escorial, Toledo Madrid (Bullfights), 
y oi Tarragona 0s, &c 


still has to raise its own income \ EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, Valencia 
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